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Articte IL—CONNECTICUT IN THE REVOLUTION. 


The Record of Connecticut Men in the Military and Naval 
Service during the War of the Revolution, 1775-1783. 
Edited by Henry P. Jonnston, A.M., under authority of 
the Adjutant-General of Connecticut. Hartford, 1889. 


Tue noble and efficient support which the State of Connec 
ticut gave to the Revolutionary cause has been so generally 
recognized by our historians—as during the contest it had been 
repeatedly and gratefully acknowledged by Washington him- 
self—that a more than ordinary interest would seem to attach 
to the record, lately published, spreading out the exact details 
of that service and amply verifying whatever has been said of 
it. This record is a possession the State may well be proud of. 
It is at once a monument and a history—a monument to great 
action, and a history which, though dealing in prosaic and sta- 
tistical features, reaches down at least to the ¢dentity of the 
men it commemorates. We have here something like a per- 
sonality, something very real. Here are the names of those 
who fought for liberty and law and right, the “sires” them- 
selves who had a vivid consciousness that they were laying 
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truer foundations for posterity to build on. Here are their 
military organizations—their companies of minute-men and 
volunteers, their levies, their troopers, their militia, their 
marines and privateersmen, and their sorely-tried but faithful 
and soldierly Continentals. Here are the evidences of service 
—the muster-rolls with dates of enlistment and discharge, and 
records of promotion and casualties. Here are indicated, in 
many cases, the lines of march in different campaigns, the 
camping grounds, the winter quarters, the soldiers’ pay and 
rations (more often the lack of them), the punishments inflicted, 
and the routine of daily duty. Here are lists of men who 
fought on well known fields—the men who turned out in the 
Lexington alarm, who captured Ticonderoga, who marched to 
Quebec, who helped bring Burgoyne to terms, who suffered at 
Valley Forge, who fought at Germantown and Monmouth, 
who stormed Stony Point, who were massacred at Wyoming 
and New London, and who marched with Washington to 
Yorktown and entrapped Cornwallis. Here, in a word, is the 
story of what Connecticut accomplished in the Revolution as 
presented in official formula and through matter-of-fact docu- 
ments, but so far the more satisfactory. 

The solid value of such a record lies beneath the surface. 
Reading “between the lines” one finds much more than 
rosters of troops, regimental organizations, or notes of service. 
There is a vast deal suggested not only by the names but also 
by their grouping. We seem to be introduced not alone to 
the soldiers, but to the communities and population of that 
day, and are brought to realize more impressively the full 
extent of the State’s efforts. An illustration of this is afforded 
in the opening pages of the volume, in the “ Lexington Alarm 
List,” where the names are entered of the four thousand men 
who responded to the call for help from Massachusetts at the 
outbreak of the war. The list is given by towns—forty-eight 
being represented—and is in each case a portion of the town 
militia enrollment. Each company is in some sort the town 
quota for that special service—a voluntary service it is true, 
but the service of townsmen. It is the community that is 
interested and on the move. It is the uprising of the towns. 
So, too, throughout the war the Continental and the militia 
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regiments were apportioned according to the density of the 
population, the whole being equably represented. The thirty 
thousand names on the rolls (and we are told by the editor 
that were the records complete the number would rise well 
towards forty thousand) thus represent a large, respectable, 
well defined, and accurately distributed proportion of the male 
inhabitants of the State during the years of the Revolution. 
We may call these men the strength and body of the State, not 
a fraction or a draft, but essentially the State itself in its full 
outfit for the emergency. The mass of the citizens had, so to 
speak, been “ mobilized,” or more properly had mobilized them- 
selves for the struggle—a fact as remarkable as it is impressive. 
Clearly the population of Connecticut had thrown itself into 
the war. 

The individual names themselves emphasize this relation of 
the State to the contest. Many hundreds of them can without 
difficulty be identified as the most honored and respected names 
in the Connecticut of that day. We have here, as stated in the 
preface of the volume, “a representative body, largely descend- 
ants of original settlers, including all elements in the different 
communities—judges, pastors, lawyers, physicians, farmers, 
mechanics, sailors, laborers’”—the brains and very bone and 
sinew. Nearly everybody seems to have turned out for some 
kind of service at some period of the war, from the members 
of the Governor’s family to the ploughman and the negro. 
The Governor himself, “ Brother Jonathan” Trumbull, at 
Lebanon, was doubtless the busiest man in the State. His 
four sons, Joseph, Jonathan, John, and David held responsible 
positions in the army. The Secretary of State, Wyllys, at 
Hartford, remained at his post through the war as for many 
years before, and was represented in the field by his three 
sons. Roger Sherman, at New Haven, so closely identified 
with the Continental Congress, likewise sent three sons to the 
army, not for brief terms but for six and seven years. The 
ladies of his household could have had but little male protec- 
tion during those long seasons of alarm and invasion. Jabez 
Huntington, wealthy merchant of Norwich, is remembered also 
through his three sons, the General, the Colonel, and Captain. 
Family after family sent two or more of their members. 
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“Old Put” and his two sons, Generals Wooster, Spencer, 
Parsons, Saltonstall, Silliman, Dyer, Mead, and their Sons ; 
the Sedgwick, Knowlton, Tallmadge, Meigs, Hale, Seymour, 
Walker, Grosvenor, Pinto, Webb, Humphreys, Leavenworth, 
Hinman, Chapman, Selden brothers ; the numerous Lockwoods, 
Sheldons, Elys, Chesters, Demings, Cleavelands, Chandlers, 
Grants, Swifts, Whitings, Coits, Stedmans, Mareys, Hubbards, 
Sumners, Wolcotts, Olcotts, Elderkins, Lymans, Champions, 
Holmses, Lyons, Harts, Shipmans, Adamses, Russells, Holts, 
Baldwins, Welles, Fitches, Clarks, Websters, Porters: the 
Wadsworths, the Terrys, the Sills, the Bacons, the Bushnells, 
the Warners, and the thousand others, with names more or less 
familiar throughout the State to-day, tell us through these lists 
how the cause was taken home as alike individual and common 
to all. In his previous monograph on “Yale in the Revolnu- 
tion,” Professor Johnston added a new chapter to the annals 
of Connecticut in showing that the educated and college ele- 
ment contributed its full proportion of energy and blood to 
American success in that crisis; and in his present volume we 
have the contribution of all grades and classes in combination. 
Whoever ventures to re-write the Revolutionary history of the 
State must necessarily build up on the basis of these works, 
and emphasize the important points to which attention has 
been called. 

Many new and interesting things are brought out in this 
volume and vague impressions are clarified. It appears that 
in point of military capacity Connecticut ranked as the fourth 
of the Thirteen States—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia having larger populations; but in view of her proximity 
to that important line of defence—the Hudson River and 
Highlands—and her own exposed coast and that of Rhode 
Island, her actual contribution of men to the cause exceeded 
her proportion. The calls upon her militia were constant, and 
that body was in consequence kept in an excellent state of 
organization. The “Continentals” or the regular troops from 
Connecticut—those enlisted for “three years or the war”— 
were organized in nine infantry regiments and one of cavalry, 
with detachments of artillery, artificers, or pioneers, and sap- 
pers and miners. These troops served in the main army under 
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Washington and were known as the “Connecticut Line.” 
After 1781 consolidations took place. As to service in the | 
field we find the State represented in all the principal actions 
of the war save in those fought in the extreme soutl.. Her 
soldiers were in the thick of the fight at Bunker Hill, at Long 
Island, Harlem Heights, White Plains, Trenton and Princeton, 
Quebec and Saratoga, Germantown and Monmouth, and espe- 
cially distinguished themselves at the storming of Stony Point 
and in the Yorktown campaign. 

The compilation of the record necessitated the examination 
of widely scattered documents and a close familiarity with the 
Revolutionary period on the part of the editor. It is to be 
regretted that so much of the original material lies outside of 
the State. It would seem possible to obtain the transfer of 
what the government at Washington possesses to the State 
Library at Hartford, and the hope may again be expressed that 
the valuable “ Trumbull Papers” in the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society may sooner or later be deposited at the same center. 
It is also to be hoped that the publication of this record will 
stimulate some or all of the other old States to honor the 
memory of their Revolutionary heroes in a like manner. 
Something has already been attempted by New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and New York has issued a volume worthy of 
the subject. The remaining States doubtless have sufficient 
material to authorize similar publications. We could have 
nothing more valuable to add to our Revolutionary lore, as it is 
the lack of these official records, complete or incomplete, that 
the historian feels the most sensibly in the treatment of that 
period. Connecticut may congratulate her State authorities 
on what they have contributed in this direction. Indeed, as 
to this, no other State, we believe, has done as much toward 
perpetuating the memory of her historic soldiery, for to the 
Revolutionary record are added the lists of the men who 
served in the 1812 and Mexican wars, and in a separate and 
recent volume we have the revised and practically complete 
rosters of the troops of the Civil war. The State in short, has 
put on record and in accessible form, the names of over one 
hundred thousand of her citizens who have turned out for 
patriotic service in different crises since 1775. 
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ArrticLe I].—THE DEFENCE OF CHARLESTON HARBOR 
IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


The Defence of Charleston Harbor, Including Fort Sumter 
and the Adjacent Islands, 1863-1865. By Joun Jounsoy, 
formerly Major of Engineers in the service of the Confed- 
erate States. With Original papers in Appendix, full 
official reports, maps, and illustrations. Charleston, 8. ©, 
Walker, Evans, & Cogswell Co., Publishers. 1890, 
Octavo : pp. 276, elxxxvi. 


In this monograph, students of history and of military sci- 
ence have a volume in which they may take delight. The 
subject is one of much general interest as well as of military 
importance. The author, the Rev. John Johnson, formerly 
Major of Engineers in the Confederate States army and Engin- 
eer-in-charge at Fort Sumter, now rector of the venerable 
Saint Philip’s church in Charleston, S. C., has made, as he 
would have been expected to make, a careful study of the offi- 
cial reports of the action of either party in the novel and pro- 
tracted conflict, and he has the further qualification of having 
been himself a responsible participator in the events which he 
describes. This last qualification may commonly be counted 
upon to give vividness and wraisemblance to narration; but it 
is not always a condition of the impartiality and candor becom- 
ing to history. Therefore it is proper to say at once, and with 
some emphasis, that the author’s treatment is remarkably broad, 
dispassionate, and generous, so that the book may be read by 
one who was a participator on the other side, in this particular 
conflict, not only without exasperation, but with respect and 
confidence. 

His style is direct and vigorous, and it is properly devoid of 
those qualities which suggest an effort to be brilliant and pic- 
turesque instead of simply accurate and just. In view of the 
temptations presented by the intensely exciting and dramatic 
opportunities of the theme, the absence of rhetorical embel- 
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lishment is constantly felt as a guarantee of trustworthiness. 
It is therefore a book which may be read with lasting satisfac- 
tion as well as with current interest. While it is sufficiently 
technical to be useful to the professional soldier, it may be 
wholly understood by any reader who will look up, if he does 
not know them, the definitions of a few terms peculiar to mili- 
tary science, the employment of which could not be avoided. 

It is a marvellous and thrilling story, made so by the condi- 
tions of the case and the spirit and deeds of the actors. No art 
of rhetoric can add much lustre to the simple facts. In 
Charleston Harbor the conflict of arms was begun. Upon 
Fort Sumter the first iron hail of rebellion was poured, which 
signalled to the people of the Northern States the inevitable 
reality of a dreaded war. After a bombardment lasting two 
days, Major Anderson capitulated. The flag of the Union was 
hauled down, and in its place the flag of secession was raised on 
the 14th of April, 1861. From that date until the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1865, the fort was occupied by military forces of the 
Confederate States. During the’ last two years of this period 
it was subjected to a series of bombardments,—it might almost 
be said a continuous bombardment,—exceeding by far any sim- 
ilar demonstration of the destructiveness of cannon since artil- 
lery was invented. Twice it was assailed in vain by storming 
parties. Its garrison never surrendered. Finally, its evacua- 
tion was compelled, coincidently with the evacuation of all the 
supporting defences of Charleston, by the progress of General 
Sherman’s Western army through South Carolina, and was 
safely accomplished. The weary beseiging army and navy 
then took quiet possession of the prize which their united, 
tremendous, protracted struggle had failed to win. 

The military events around Charleston during the first two 
years of the war are rapidly sketched in the twenty-five 
pages of the first chapter; but subsequent operations, after the 
real attack and defence began, are narrated with ample particu- 
larity and admirable clearness. In the nature of the case, the 
narrative is chiefly concerned with the fortunes of Fort Sumter 
and its outworks, Battery Gregg and Battery (or Fort) Wag- 
ner, on Morris Island. Wagner was the object of two teriffic 
bombardments followed by desperate and bloody, but ineffec- 
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tual assaults. When General Gilmore’s operations had made 
it no longer tenable, both it and Battery Gregg were abandoned 
on the night of September 6, 1863, their garrisons escaping 
with little loss. Thenceforth the works, reconstructed, were 
made use of in operations against Sumter. One or two unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made against the defences upon James 
Island, lying west of, and nearer the city than, Morris Island ; 
but no serious attempt was made to get a lodgment on Sulli- 
van’s Island, forming the north shore of the entrance to the 
harbor, upon which was Fort Moultrie supported by a double 
line of batteries, all mounting about eighty guns which played 
an important part in the repulse of every naval attack on Fort 
Sumter and protected the channel by which blockade runners 
passed in and out. 

It was not until the 7th of April, 1863, almost two years 
after its surrender by Major Anderson, that an attempt was 
made by the Union forces to recapture Fort Sumter. Then 
for the first time the efficiency of the class of ironclads invented 
by Ericson was seriously tested in battle with a casemated 
fort. That attack failed ; but thenceforth a protracted struggle, 
of which Fort Sumter was the immediate and Charleston the 
ulterior aim, was carried on by land and sea. This attack 
and defence constitute a record absolutely novel in many of 
its conditions and methods, and esteemed by military critics 
one of the most remarkable in the annals of war for valor, 
fortitude, and instruction. The story of the part borne in 
it by the attacking party has been told in many forms, official 
and unofficial, and in great detail. Concerning the action and 
experience of the defenders no full and just account has been 
given before; hence, much in this book is fresh and of the 
nature of a revelation. The masterly skill, the arduous labors, 
the heroic devotion of the defenders of Sumter now first ap- 
pear in a clear light. Whatever error we may attribute to 
their initial motive, the soldierly prowess and exhaustless forti- 
tude of that garrison will be forever illustrious. Reading this 
calm, succinct record of their experience, it is quite impossible 
not to be proud that such heroes were nourished at the same 
historic springs of patriotism as ourselves, and that all who sur- 
vive are again united with us in a common allegiance, and a 
common devotion to the honor and defence of one country. 
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A few general statistics will partially indicate the fury of the 
ordeal to which the fort was subjected. The duration of the 
three principal and eight minor bombardments was altogether 
157 days and 116 nights. But for a period of 123 additional 
days and nights the fort was under fire, interfering more or less 
with the work of repair and reconstruction. At this fort, the 
site of which was a made island, having an area of about two 
and a half acres, the interior parade having an area of about 
an acre and a quarter, there were thrown 46,053 missiles solid 
shot and shells, a large proportion of them having a bulk and 
mass greater than had ever before been used in warfare, the 
estimated total weight of metal being 3,500 tons. In the 
seven days of General Gilmore’s first bombardment (August 
17-23, 1863), 5,009 solid shot and percussion shell were 
thrown at the fort from batteries out of range of its guns. Of 
these 4,364 struck the fort, 2,433 outside and 1,931 inside, and 
but 645 missed the mark. The casualties were 1 killed and 42 
wounded ; but the fort was practically demolished as an offen- 
sive work. From this time its garrison was obliged to endure 
all artillery attacks, whether by land or sea, without firing a 
shot in reply. To repair damages by night and keep the flag 
flying by day were the chief labors. 

A brief passage from the author’s account of this bom- 
bardment has some features of special interest and serves to 
illustrate his style in description. 

“For seven days the breaching batteries of General Gil- 
more were served vigorously against the fort. ‘Their ponder- 
ous missiles, thrown with great precision of aim and with a 
range beyond all precedent,* had well-nigh done their work of 
destroying the strong artillery post. An observer from its bat- 
tered walls could watch the shot and shell rising from little 
clouds of white smoke far away among the low hills of Morris 
island. Sometimes, two or three in sight at once, they would 
come rushing on their way, and as they neared the fort would 
be heard hissing and tearing through the air straight to their 
mark—at one moment, to bury themselves far within the solid 
masonry ; at another, to crush the mass to fragments, sending 
up clouds of dust or scattering the debris to the winds and 
waves. So charged with gases did the ruined heaps become 

* It was 3,400 to 4,200 yards. 
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that one could see the smoke escaping slowly from the 
crevices of the mass, as from the crater of a voleano, long after 
the force of the shell had been expended: and the peculiar 
odor of the percussion-powder used for the fuze-plug of the 
shell so pervaded everything that the air in the fort seemed to 
be entirely composed of it. One singular circumstance attend- 
ing this heavy firing of the first bombardment was that, owing 
to the great distance of some of the guns, the report of a gun 
firing a shell would be almost merged into the sound of the 
bursting of the shell itself at the fort.” 

This recalls an experience of the writer, who, during one of 
what are designated by Major Johnson the “lesser bombard- 
ments,” sat for several hours on the deck of the monitor “ Nan- 
tucket ” with its captain, Lieutenant-Commander (now Rear- 
Admiral) Stephen B. Luce, protected by the whole body of 
the turret from the raking fire of Fort Moultrie half a mile 
away, and keeping a record of the elevation of the gun, 
character of the missile, weight of firing charge, etc., for every 
discharge of our artillery, and of the apparent impact and 
effect of each projectile. The 11 inch and especially the huge 
15 inch spheres could be plainly discerned and followed by 
the eye, during their curving flight. We could see the balls 
from Moultrie’s guns also when they had crossed the deck and 
went shrieking and ricochetting along the surface of the road- 
stead. Some of them did not pass, but striking the turret 
made deep dents and broke into fragments. One struck the 
deck, making a considerable open rent through the iron plating 
and its several inches of backing, but glanced off. That the 
sensation of watching the flight of departing compliments of 
this nature is less trying than that of watching approaching 
ones, I am prepared to grant. 

It remains to be mentioned that this valuable work is made 
more interesting and complete by an abundance of maps, 
charts, plans, sketches, and portraits, all of excellent quality, by 
a calendar of events, many official documents and reports given 
in full, statistics of other famous defences of beleaguered forts, 
accounts of ironclad fleets, and a full index. All in all, it must 
be ranked in the best class of contributions to the history of our 


civil war. 
WALTER ALLEN. 
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Articte II.—THE SEPTEMBER “POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY” AND MR. WHITE ON “THE WARFARE 
OF SCIENCE,” AND MR. HUXLEY ON ITS LIGHT. 


In the September Popular Science Monthly, in what Mr. 
White is pleased to call the ‘“ Warfare of Science,” he has 
reached “the fall of man” and kindred topics. In the same 
number Mr. Huxley advances as his ally and after skirmishing 
all along the line delivers his main assault upon the Deluge. 

One would think that Mr. White’s distinguished abilities and 
his varied successes in different departments of thought had 
fitted him for the réle of peacemaker instead of champion of a 
partisan camp. But if it is war with him and nothing else, so 
it must be. Perhaps these two gentlemen fancy that between 
them they shall soon conquer a peace. 

In manceuvering for position, we first call, in parliamentary 
language, for a division of the question. Mr. White bundles 
together the bible (we note however his exception of Jesus 
Christ and the gospels), Chaldean legends, Hesiod, and the 
authors generally of Greek and Roman myths, and proceeds 
with his warfare as if they were all one thing. We do not 
wish to attempt the defence of Chaldean legends or the Greek 
and Roman mythologists. If these windmills disturb the 
equanimity of men of science, let them charge upon them by 
all means, with all their might, singly or in couples. And if 
they find windmills in medieval theology we say the same. 
We are not particularly concerned with the result. 

But we have a word to say in regard to the bible. With 
what eyes can Mr. White have read the bible not to have 
discovered that it contains not the doctrine he attributes to it 
and combats, but precisely his own doctrine of the “ Rise of 
Man.” There is no doctrine of the “Fall of Man” in the 
bible, i. e. except of a single man. And his misfortune is not 
called a “fall” in seripture language. The fact that Adam’s 
wife was involved with him in this calamity does not warrant the 
use of the plural as Mr. White uses it. Mr. White expresses 
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himself so as to convey the idea that men according to the bible 
enjoyed a “ primeval period,” i. e. a period of a first age, of 
innocence, and high moral, and intellectual development. 
Whereas the bible really represents the first age to have 
been one of such unmitigated barbarism that the Lord was 
obliged to sweep them all off the earth and make a new 
beginning. As to their condition in the arts, it makes them 
to have had a city such as one man could build, to have had 
simple musical instruments, some knowledge of metals, and to 
have been able to build a big covered boat. But we havea 
strong suspicion that their achievements could not pass for 
much now-a-days. After the flood, the bible brings man on 
by a gradual rise till it leaves him in the midst of Greek and 
Roman civilization. 

How Mr. White could have got so confused as to the camp 
he was fighting in does not appear, unless somehow his bible 
has got interleaved with Hesiod or some of that ilk. He has 
been very much in the position of a general campaigning in 
Virginia on a map of the Netherlands. Mr. White says that 
the doctrine of the fall received its first great blow from the 
revelations of geology. All we have to say is that it was not 
the bible doctrine of the fall. The biblical account of the 
origin of evil rests upon no features of civilization beyond 
gardening and fruit picking, without which of course the 
human race has never subsisted. The golden age of the bible 
is as far from the Hesiodice or Saturnian age as the last future 
of man upon earth is from his first past, which, especially 
according to the claims of science, is a very great distance. 

In anthropological warfare, we know it is possible to create 
a panicky feeling by much reiteration of “old stone age,” 
“new stone age,” “‘age of cave-dwellers” (though King David 
was for a time a cave-dweller), “age of lake-dwellers,” “ beaten 
copper age,” “ bronze age,” and “iron age.” Still it is some- 
what reassuring to recall that we are having a pretty good 
time ourselves though by no means entirely out of the stone 
age. Not to mention other instances in which we keep hold 
of the stones, all our metal implements are sharpened and 
polished by stone; and in the preparation of food from cereals 
for man and beast, we still hear the grinding of the millstones, 
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though the steel roller is fast taking their place. Probably, 
however, we have all passed from the product of the stones to 
that of the rollers without being at all conscious of the fact at 
the time. If the world should suddenly be deprived of all 
metals, and the knowledge of their sources, we think that we 
should again make a very lively use of stones and be very glad 
of them. How long it would take man, even at his present 
state of intellectual development, to rediscover ores and reinvent 
tools, we have no idea, but have no doubt there would be a 
“new stone age” most certainly, and yet “man would be man 
for a’ that.” 

But the bone implements! Well we are in the frequent 
use of a bone tool at the desk, and if we should attempt to 
engrave an elephant on it, we are quite sure the result would 
not surpass What has been found among the relics of prehis- 
toric man. 

Science promises us an aluminum age to replace that of 
iron. We hope the promise will be fulfilled, and that right 
soon. But does Mr. White expect that in this case his scien- 
titic successors will be raised to a plane of essentially higher 
humanity? And whether we are getting in all respects ahead 
of our remote fathers in all of our substitutes for stones is not 
quite clear. Certain it is that if they had depended upon 
perishable materials as much as we do for literature, they 
would have left us much more in the dark about themselves 
than they have. 

But Mr. White has sought for “inspiration and true 
prophecy” among the Latins instead of the Hebrews. He 
quotes the famous tooth and nail passage from Lucretius as 
giving the key to all human progress. 

Now we have no doubt that the modern woman who works 
with her finger tips in her flower garden, and that other 
woman who sometimes appears in our morning police courts, 
had their prototypes in that far off time. But that the man 
of the period did not lay about him with some more efficient 
weapons we refuse to believe. For the minds of the stone age 
did set on foot some very fair poetry of their own about Old 
Thor and his hammer, which makes us believe that man 
always knew enough to set a handle to his stone if he 
wished to. 
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In his Part IT., in the October magazine, Mr. White develops 
his doctrine which is implied in Part I., that there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that, with unimportant exceptions, man hag 
made a uniform rise from “low and brutal beginnings.” Here 
we take issue with him. But it is possible that we are not 
thinking of the same things when we apply the terms “low” 
and “high” to human nature and condition. We hold that 
many a dweller in tent and cabin is higher in the human scale 
than an important fraction of the population of London and 
New York; although we know that by a standard of brick 
and iron, the verdict would be different. In fact, plain or 
forest has never shown such low and brutal savagery as do the 
large cities of this civilized age. 

In the first place we are confident that the hypothesis, that 
man came upon the earth at such a grade that the adjectives 
“brutal” and “bestial” could properly be applied to him, is 
thoroughly unscientific. In the succession of nature each 
species appears at the first with its normal constitutional 
powers and functions in perfection as compared with their 
subsequent unfolding. It was long a standing objection to 
evolution that there was no shading in nature, and no pointing 
backward to the conditions of the races that had preceded. 
We believe this to have been true of the advent of man, that 
he came upon the scene in the full enjoyment of all his noble 
constitutional qualities. A being designed for self-culture 
certainly did not come possessed of the results of that culture, 
but with all the potencies requisite for it. And his first lapse 
into evil could not have been attended with the damaging 
reaction of ages of the practice of that evil. 

We do not believe that man appeared so low down that he 
could get no lower, but that he always had, as he has to-day, 
the power of choice between “upward” and “downward.” 
Here comes in the very simple matter of the biblical “ Fall.” 
Man could not be upon the earth a single day without moral 
choices. Unfortunately, as we say, he chose the downward 
very early, and in that march carried his posterity with him. 
Thereby he lost the potency that was in him to dominate the 
repulsiveness of animal death and to convert it into a bright 
euthanasia. And he compelled the substitution of the slow 
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and painful rise by self-culture and care for the spontaneous 
upward growth of holiness. 

But man’s distinctive qualities are not physical, but moral 
and spiritual. We believe therefore that man came upon 
earth with the full possession and exercise of these qualities. 
And so far as civilization is concerned, though we do not 
suppose his condition to have been precisely that attributed by 
scientists to the stone age, it might just as well have been 
accompanied by the use of stone as of gold and silver. 

In the second place there is a science of the spiritual as well 
as of the natural, even if some naturalists cannot comprehend it. 
It is based upon assured facts of human nature and action. 
Among these facts is the very noteworthy one that to-day 
among the most degraded tribes a frequent and rapid rise of 
individuals is witnessed from an hereditary barbarism to the 
true spiritual nobility of civilized and christianized man. This 
is no evolution by social forces of a new nature but merely an 
awakening of what has lain dormant. See for example the 
firmness of Christian converts in Central Africa in recent days. 
Now this persistent potency must have been a function at the 
first in active exercise. 

Few will deny that man is a being capable of receiving a 
revelation from the Deity. And if capable now he always has 
been. Those who believe in God see alike in man and in God 
the strongest possible presumption that God would and did 
make an original revelation of Himself to his creature man. 

In his wanderings over the earth, in his yieldings to the 
allurements of nature, he has often lost the traces of this 
revelation so as to make it perhaps unrecognizable, but never, 
we believe, has he lost it entirely through all his races and 
tribes, no matter through how many ages he has come down 
from a far off Paradise. 

We believe in retrogression to a much greater extent than 
Mr. White seems to, and of a somewhat different kind. We 
think the “ Puritan” would have been immensely amused at 
the idea of being cited as an instance of lapse from and 
recovery to civilization. The writer being a direct descendant 
of Elder Brewster of the Mayflower has never received any 
such tradition along his line. But being himself a Pilgrim 
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and not strictly a Puritan, he leaves the settlers around 
Massachusetts Bay to speak for themselves. 

Nevertheless that “emigration tends to barbarism” under 
certain conditions is indisputable; and we all know of certain 
very curious facts in that direction, in connection with the 
early settlement of our country, of lapses from civilization 
without recovery. And if it had not been for the fence of 
Christianity around that vine, the stock would have sent out 
wild shoots on a much larger scale doubtless. And to-day 
there is a large population in what is called the region of 
mountain whites at the south, which has undeniably degener- 
ated below the stock or stocks from which it is derived, and if 
Christian influences were to be entirely removed thence instead 
of being tenfolded, as they ought to be immediately, there is 
not iron enough among them, including their rifles, to save 
them from becoming in a few generations as wild men as 
Columbus ever discovered. Indeed we regard Christianity as 
the important differentiating factor in the result between the 
pre-historic and the historic settlement of this continent. 

The examples Mr. White adduces of speedy recovery to 
civilization after being ejected from its pale all belong to the 
Christian age, and Christianity was always at least a powerful 
adjunct in their new advance. But the ages in question 
enjoyed no such help, and hence were left under the power of 
enticing or harsh nature without and a corrupted moral nature 
within. In connection with the first spread of man over the 
globe, where nature was profuse and labor not a necessity for 
physical comfort, if he lost a certain cohesion of population, 
and failed to build cities barbarism was a sure result. We put 
Mr. White’s uniformitarianism of human progress along with 
the uniformitarianism of certain geologists. The witness of 
the ranges, the lavas and the peaks of to-day are too much for 
it. So the inequalities of human condition to-day are too great 
for Mr. White’s theory. Paleolithic relics here and there 
though widely scattered cannot prove an equal contemporary 
development or want of development over the globe. As well 
might the stone age Columbus found here be cited to disprove 
the European civilization from which he came. As well 
might a burial place of Stanley’s dwarfs, in a subsequent age, 
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be cited to prove that in this age mankind had only reached 
the development of a very small skull. It may hardly be 
necessary to add that a simple style of life which could leave 
no permanent architectural remains and savagery are very 
different things. 

We are not conscious of any special prejudice against a long 
stone age. Indeed we confess that we rather enjoy contem- 
plating the possibility that man had a long reprieve from some 
of the miseries of civilization, the wretched life of our mines, 
the wars of strikes and lockouts, of Pinkertons and brickbats, 
and the boycotts of bricks with which either to build or bat, 
yes, even before, as slaves, men were compelled to pile up the 
pyramids. Why, bless us! he is the happy man to-day who 
can get off for two months in the year into the deepest forest 
that can be found, and live as nearly according to the canons 
of the stone age as is still possible. 

In his Part I., Mr. White seems to have forgotten that the 
poetry of Genesis is “impressive,” and asks us to rejoice in the 
difference between “the God who walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day” and the God of the New Testament. For 
our part we should be very sorry to have the Bible all reduced 
to the prose of the New Testament. And as to the difference 
between the God of Samuel and the God of the Psalms, does 
Mr. White rejoice at the difference between the sun of a 
cloudy day and the sun of a clear day? Perhaps, from all this 
doubt and confusion about the prophets, we shall be the more 
glad that “in these last days God hath spoken unto ws by his 
Son.” 

Notwithstanding our disclaimer at the first, we are moved to 
ask Mr. White one question regarding the times of Hesiod and 
the mythologists. Does he really think that men have been 
rescued from belief in Chaldean legends, Hesiod, etc., by the 
researches in natural science? Does he allow no power to 
reason unless illuminated by natural science ? 

The evolutionary poets of the past busied themselves chiefly 
with heaven instead of earth, with gods and giants instead of 
men and monkeys. But was their work ever thought to be 
anything other than poetry? Poetry, as we understand, owes 
its existence to a natural antithesis to prose thought. Prose 
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thought must exist before the birth of poetry. But mankind 
loves the imaginative. It idealizes life, and amuses them, It 
is first committed to letters. Men give themselves up to its 
fascination without much thought about reality. Nevertheless 
when recalled to a sober verdict they recognize it as imagina- 
tion. Reason sits calmly as judge and says with Socrates: 
“Search among Greeks and Barbarians,” from revelation or 
from science, “for the word” that shall give us the truth. 

The contemporaries of Hesiod believed him just as the 
contemporaries of Dante believed him, just as the contempo- 
raries of Milton believed him, and just as we believe our own 
poets to-day. 

But Mr. Huxley! Unlike Mr. White, he thinks that science 
has let in light enough to sweep away the whole fabric of 
Christianity. And in Genesis, what with Mr. White is 
“impressive poetry,” with Mr. Huxley is utter fable. Here is 
a lack of harmonious codperation of attack in the “ warfare of 
science.” Union is strength. In true Homeric style, Mr. 
Huxley boasts himself to belong to the “ enfants perdus of the 
forces of science.” 

He has much to say of historical and scientific criticism. 
But Acs criticism begins and ends with “is it true or is it 
false.’ His only standard of truth seems to be a certain 
historic realism. Conceive Mr. Huxley approaching the para- 
ble of the prodigal son. “Is it true or is it false?’ But we 
forbear. Jesus Christ was the greatest story teller the world 
has ever seen. But it is generally admitted that no one has 
brought more truth into the world than he. 

The leading question at present with regard to the Old 
Testament is, how much of the parable there is in it. The 
habit of constantly looking for material facts in natural science 
does not seem to fit a man in the best possible manner to treat 
such questions. Nature is a great and wonderful field, but the 
field of human thought is greater. The successful student of 
natural science is a great benefactor of his race; but he who 
can interpret aright the thought of far off ages is none the less 
a great benefactor. Ancient literature can best be interpreted 
by men who have made letters a life-long study, just as Mr. 
Huxley has made a life-long study of science. And if the 
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literary camp is not kept too busy in defending the right to 
exist of the memorials of ancient thought against the doughty 
warriors of science, they will probably be able in due time to 
give the world a satisfactory account of their contents. The 
time was, and not very far back, when the parts of the Old 
Testament which are undeniably in historic form were scouted 
in the name of historical criticism, but these are now well 
confirmed and understood. A correct understanding of the 
remaining portions, we doubt not, will ere long be reached. 

But, under a flag of truce, we beg leave to say that this 
result will not be reached by such hands as Mr. Huxley’s. He 
reminds one of a butcher setting himself to remove a cataract 
from the eye. He is going to let in light! If he has such a 
passion for clearness, as he says, he would better confine 
himself to things which can be made absolutely clear, as many 
things relating to very ancient letters cannot. In their time 
they were understood and did their work. It is not strange 
that coming down through ages of violence and ignorance their 
original character should have become more or less obscure, 
and be often mistaken. It is no easy matter to reproduce all 
the original conditions, and see things exactly in their first 
light. It requires a great deal more than the mere question: 
“Ts it true or is it false?” If the “plagues of Egypt” were 
illustrative literature instead of narrative, the account none the 
less did its useful work. It may be that for oral transmission, 
in the main, an epic style was the best in which to convey the 
truth that God so disturbed the Egyptian State that the 
Hebrews were enabled to make their escape. It postulates an 
historic exodus none the less. The question does not become 
that of the truth or falsity of the Bible, nor that of the inspira- 
tion or non-inspiration of the Bible, but, as we have intimated, 
of the character of the literature employed for the instruction 
of those to whom it was first addressed. 

As to Mr. Huxley’s discussion of Noah’s flood, until certain 
things are better determined concerning it, as e.g. the literary 
form designed by the original author or authors, its geologic 
date, its relation to the earliest monotheism, it does not help 
very much to say that water will run down hill very fast over 
the present topographical elevation around the present Ararat. 
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And is such a demonstration historical criticism? We may 
readily admit that it is scientific, for it is based on gravitation, 

The “flood of Noah” was certainly better arranged to 
convey moral truth than that of Deucalion. Suppose that this 
is its only advantage in describing the facts of a cataclysmal 
age ; this is not one to be lightly cast away; and whence did 
this difference come? We would trust Mr. White to answer 
this question much sooner than Mr. Huxley. 

As examples of what can be done in the literary camp, when 
it enjoys peace, we mention President Warren’s Arctic Para- 
dise. We do not propose to say much about this, but the 
discoveries in paleontology made in the New Siberia islands 
and elsewhere somewhat prepare the mind for it. 

But in 1880, Prof. MeWhorter of New Haven admonished 
the men of science that they had not yet met the demands of 
Genesis in respect to the antiquity of man upon the earth. 
He places the advent of man according to the Bible in the pre- 
Tertiary, along with the “air-breathing mammals.” His Article 
in the July Princeton Review for that year reads much more 
like historical or scientific criticism than Mr. Huxley’s. But 
Prof. McWhorter was a clergyman and an erudite Orientalist. 

Another clergyman* and @ missionary who has had rare 
opportunities to study eastern literature makes the patriarchal 
genealogies to have covered a period of ten thousand five 
hundred years. We don’t claim that this is made out with 
perfect “clearness,” but we are struck by its coincidence with 
Prof. Wright’s exploitation of the Tertiary age. 

Apropos of light. “The light of the body is the eye, but if 
thine eye be poor how great is that darkness.” 

Finally, it is a pleasure to turn again from Mr. Huxley to 
Mr. White, and welcome his closing words as the meditation 
and instruction of real truth. One is almost tempted to say 


that “all is well that ends well.” 
THOS. STOUGHTON POTWIN. 


* Crawford’s Patriarchal Dynasties. Richmond, 1878. 
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Artictze IV. — WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY—ESPECIALLY ITS PRONUNCIATION. 


Ir Dr. Samuel Johnson may be regarded as a representative 
Englishman, Dr. Noah Webster was no less truly a representa- 
tive American. Born in Connecticut in 1758; descended, on 
his father’s side, from John Webster, who, about a century 
before (1656), was governor of the colony of Connecticut, and, 
on his mother’s side, from William Bradford, who, between 
1620 and his death in 1657, was thirty times chosen governor 
of Plymouth colony; graduated at Yale College during the 
Revolutionary war (1778), having been, for a part of his Junior 
year, in actual service under his father, Capt. Noah Webster, as 
a volunteer soldier on the “alarm list ;” he breathed the air of 
freedom from his youth, and early became a political leader in 
the country. It was natural that he should be self-reliant and 
impatient of English dictation. He had no sympathy with the 
toryism of Johnson, no special veneration for institutions or 
modes because they were of ancient date or were favored by 
the king and the court. He looked into the reasonableness of 
things, and made much use of the common sense which formed 
a considerable part of his inheritance. He was therefore not 
restrained, by any deference to leaders in English society or in 
English universities, from rejecting many of the ideas of 
Walker as well as of Johnson; and he has secured for himself 
and still retains an influence second to that of no other lexicog- 
rapher, English or American. 

It is foreign from our purpose, in this notice of the new 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary, to discuss at length the history 
of English lexicography, or of Webster’s Dictionary, or the 
claims of any, or of all, actual or possible rivals of an older or 
of the present edition. It is sufficient to say here, that there 
is room for several “standard” dictionaries of the English 
language in those great countries whose inhabitants do now, or 
will soon, use this one language, which has at the present time a 
fairer prospect than French, or German, or Volapiik, or any 
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other of becoming the universal language of the civilized 
nations of the earth. And we fully believe also that the pub- 
lishers have not unduly magnified their office in naming this 
weighty and comely, but not costly, volume “ Webster’s Inter. 
national Dictionary of the English Language.” This present 
edition is the legitimate successor of that which was issued 
sixty-two years ago, in two volumes quarto, as Webster's 
Dictionary. For the gratification of our readers, we here give 
a copy—word for word—of the title page of the first edition: 
“An American Dictionary or THE Enauish Lanevace: 
INTENDED To ExuHIBIT, I. The origin, affinities and primary 
signitications of English words, as far as they have been ascer- 
tained. II. The genuine orthography and pronunciation of 
words, according to general usage, or to just principles of anal- 
ogy. III. Accurate and discriminating definitions, with nnu- 
merous authorities and illustrations. To which are prefixed, 
An Introductory Dissertation on the Origin, History and Con- 
nection of the Languages of Western Asia and of Europe, anda 
Concise Grammar of the English Language. By Noah Web- 
ster, LL.D. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. [Vol. II.] He that 
wishes to be counted among the benefactors of posterity, must 
add, by his own toil, to the acquisitions of his ancestors.—Ram- 
bler. New York: Published by S. Converse. Printed by 
Hezekiah Howe—New Haven. 1828.” 

As this new “International Dictionary ” gives the prefaces of 
its three leading predecessors which have borne the name of 
Webster’s “ American Dictionary of the English Language,” 
we shall not need to dwell on the older editions. Dr. Web- 
ster’s second edition has the same title page and preface as his 
first with four noticeable differences. 1. After the title comes; 
First Edition in Octavo, containing the whole Vocabulary of the 
Quarto, with Corrections, Improvements and several Thousand 
additional words. 2. After the author’s name, comes a list of 
Societies, American and Foreign of which he was a member. 
8. The “General Subjects of this work” are now four, instead 
of the three, as before: I. Etymologies of English words, 
deduced from an examination and comparison of words of cor- 
responding elements in twenty languages of Asia and Europe. 
II. The true orthography of words, as corrected by their 
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etymologies. III. Pronunciation exhibited and made obvious 
by the division of words into syllables, by accentuation, by 
marking the sounds of the accented vowels, when necessary, or 
by general rules. IV. Accurate and discriminating definitions, 
illustrated, when doubtful or obscure, by examples of their use, 
selected from respectable authors, or by familiar phrases of un- 
disputed authority. 4. Instead of the quotation from the 
Rambler, ete., we now find the announcement: New Haven: 
Published by the Author. Sold by Crocker & Brewster, Bos- 
ton; F. J. Huntington & Co., New York; Thomas, Cowper- 
thwait & Co., Philadelphia; Cushing & Brother, Baltimore ; 
and E. Morgan & Co., Cincinnati. Printed by B. L. Hamlen. 
1841. 

After the death of Dr. Webster, his son-in-law, Prof. Chaun- 
cey A. Goodrich, D.D., became the editor-in-chief of Webster’s 
Dictionaries. Under his editorship carefully revised editions, 
both of the larger or “ Unabridged,” and of the octavo Abridg- 
ment, were published in 1847—the former, by Messrs. George 
& Charles Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., the latter, by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, of New York. This octavo abridgment is 
here noticed, because, originally prepared under Prof. Good- 
rich’s supervision in 1828-9 by his college cotemporary and 
friend, long widely known as Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, the 
lexicographer, a graduate of Yale College in the class of 1811 
(the next after that of Prof. Goodrich and Gov. Ellsworth, both 
sons-in-law of Dr. Webster), it differed from the larger diction- 
ary in several important particulars. Its words were originally 
divided into syllables as in the spelling book; those of the 
larger, not until the edition of 1841: its notation of vowel 
sounds was considerably unlike that of the larger at first, but the 
notation of sounds in the latter has been modified from time to 
time, and much improved since the edition of 1828: the 
abridgment had from the first a Synopsis of Words differently 
pronounced by different orthoépists, which was not introduced 
into the other till 1864: it had originally as aa appendage, 
Walker’s “ Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin 
and Scripture Proper Names ;” but the larger dictionary before 
1847 had nothing answering to this or to the other lists 
long familiar in the supplements of the “ Unabridged.” The 
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revision of 1847 embraced, or ultimately affected, all the 
editions and sizes of Webster’s Dictionary, and either had, or 
prepared the way for, the introductory and supplementary 
matter of the later revisions; but both this octavo Abridgment 
and the “ Unabridged ” edition of 1847 were, after 1864, almost 
entirely supplanted by the various editions of the “ Unabridged,” 
having the revision of 1864 for their common basis. In 1889, 
however, the final expiration of the copyright on the revision of 
1847 tempted certain enterprising publishers in New York 
and Chicago to make use of the good name of “ Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary,” which had been the trademark of the 
publishing house in Springtield for over forty years, to resusci- 
tate the old edition of 1847, and republish it, with the date of 
1890, for their own special benefit, without regard to the pub- 
lic welfare or the rights of the firm of G. & C. Merriam & 
Co. But recently (Sept. 26, 1890) Justice Miller in the 
United States Cireuit Court at St. Louis, Mo., decided in favor 
of Messrs. G. & C. Merriam & Co., and ruled, in effect, that 
this obsolete book could not be honestly sold as the genuine 
“Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary” of the present time. 

As the revision of 1864 is familiar to most of our readers, 
easily accessible to others, and succinctly described, for the 
benefit of all, in its preface reprinted in the new volume, we 
omit any formal description of it here, and would now say 
that for the mass of the reading people in this and other 
English-speaking nations, as well as for most of those who are 
in the schools and colleges of all names and grades and parts 
of the civilized world where a knowledge of the English 
language is needed, the new “ Webster’s International Diction- 
ary” is, in our opinion, the best that is to be had. Its price, 
like that of its predecessors from the same house, does not put 
it out of the reach of individuals or of families of moderate 
means ; and, while it is not distinctively either an encyclopedia 
or a lexicon for specialists, it is a library in itself, containing, 
in its one volume of 2118 large, closely and clearly printed 
pages, and its 4000 beautiful and instructive engravings 
(which alone, at a cent apiece, would cost nearly $40), more 
useful and reliable information for every-day use than is to be 
found in some costly libraries, and in many volumes of en- 
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gravings. Is such language too laudatory? The brief preface, 
signed by “ Noah Porter,” the editor-in-chief of this edition, 
as well as of that of 1864, and sent out from “ New Haven, 
Connecticut, September, 1890,” gives a very modest summary 
of what has been done in the various departments, in the 
preparation of the great mass of materials which have been 
collected, examined, and used, directly or indirectly, for this 
completed volume, or perhaps thrown aside in the process of 
selection as inappropriate or of little value for its great pur- 
pose. Not everything is fit for a good dictionary ; not every- 
body is competent to make one. A great amount of intelligent 
and skillful toil has been employed in planning and construct- 
ing the solid and well-compacted store-house of knowledge of 
which every copy of this Webster’s Dictionary is an exact 
reproduction. The publishers tell us—and they certainly know 
—that the work for this Dictionary has been in progress for 
more than ten years, that not less than one hundred persons 
have been employed in editorial work upon it to the amount of 
over one hundred years of literary labor, and that more than 
$300,000 had been expended for the Dictionary before the 
first copy was printed. Whatever may be true of some other 
books or of other dictionaries, the editors and publishers of 
this have been—not sinecurists or shirks—but faithful, experi- 
enced, competent workers. Dr. Porter’s preface character- 
istically says little or nothing of his own services to this work ; 
but it is well known, and it might be safely inferred or proved 
from internal evidence, that his name is no mere figure-head on 
the title-page and in the preface. Great responsibility has 
rested on him ; and he has not been inactive under it, now, or 
at other times in his busy life. 

At the head of the forty scholars, who are mentioned in the 
preface as members of the editorial corps or as specialists, 
has been Mr. Loomis J. Campbell, a graduate of Hamilton 
College in 1856, who served with the late Mr. William A. 
Wheeler—before the latter became, under Dr. Porter, the 
acting editor of Webster’s “ Unabridged” of 1864—as one of 
the assistants of Dr. Joseph E. Worcester in the preparation 
of his quarto Dictionary published in 1859, and afterwards 
prepared the Biographical Dictionary for the Supplement to 
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Webster’s Dictionary of 1879. Subordinate to Mr. Campbell 
was Mr. Walter Allen (Yale, 1863), a veteran editor and writer, 
Fourteen others are named and grouped together in the preface 
as those upon whom rested more or less editorial responsibility ; 
ard more than fifty others, whose names are not published here, 
have been employed under pay in various departments to con- 
tribute, in one way or other, their shares of trained or skilled 
labor towards the perfection of this Dictionary. 

The important department of Etymology has not been 
suffered to remain where Dr. Webster left it in 1841, or even 
where Dr. Mahn left it in the revision of 1864; but this has 
been again readjusted to the demands of modern philology, 
and recast, by Prof. Edward S. Sheldon of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Prof. August Fick, of the University of Gdéttingen, 
has prepared a list of Indo-Germanic roots in English, which 
will be of interest to many scholars. 

The definitions in most departments of science have been 
thoroughly revised, and many new words and definitions are 
now given. Thus the definitions in Anatomy have been re- 
vised by Prof. Sidney I. Smith, of Yale University ; those in 
Architecture and the Fine Arts, by Prof. Russell Sturgis, of 
the College of the City of New York; in Biology and Physi- 
ology, by Prof. Russell H. Chittenden, of Yale University; in 
Botany, by Prof. Daniel C. Eaton, of Yale University; in 
Chaucer (Canterbury Tales}, by Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury, 
of Yale; in Chemistry, by Prof. Arthur W. Wright, of Yale, 
assisted by Prof. Charles S. Palmer, of the University of Colo- 
rado; in Law, by Francis Wharton, D.D., LL.D. (Yale, 1839, 
deceased), of the Department of State at Washington; in 
Mathematics and Astronomy, by Prof. Hubert A. Newton, of 
Yale University; in Mechanics and Engineering, by Prof. 
Charles B. Richards, of Yale, and Prof. William P. Trow- 
bridge, of Columbia College ; in Medicine, by Alexander Duane, 
M.D., of New York; in Mineralogy and Geology, by Prof. 
Edward S. Dana, of Yale University; in Music, by Mr. John 
S. Dwight, of Boston; in Nautical Terms, by Mr. Charles 8. 
Norton, of New York; in Paleontology and Geology, by Prof. 
Oscar L. Harger (deceased), of Yale University; in Zodlogy, 
by Prof. Addison E. Verrill, of Yale. 
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The Dictionary of Noted Names in Fiction, prepared by Mr. 
Wheeler for the Dictionary of 1864, has been enlarged, cor- 
rected, and made more valuable by the labor of Prof. Henry 
A. Beers, of Yale University. 

Other parts of the Supplement have also been revised, to 
make them better and more useful. Prof. Hadley’s Brief 
History of the English Language, prepared for the edition of 
1864, has received a similar service from Mr. George Lyman 
Kittredge of Harvard University. The new List of Authors 
quoted as Authority for the Forms and Uses of Words, con- 
tains in its ten pages (xix—xxviii) a great deal of useful and 
reliable information in a very condensed form, and will, of 
course, be often consulted and the more as it becomes better 
known. This covers a different field from Mr. Campbell’s 
Biographical Dictionary (pp. 1817-1872), though, of course, a 
considerable number of names may be found in both. 

Definitions, the strong point of Webster’s Dictionary always, 
have now been greatly improved ; but we shall not dwell upon 
this part of our subject at present. 

We now quote from the Preface a paragraph which will 
certainly rouse the interest of many, and be subjected to a 
searching investigation, but for the final result of which we 
have no fears of disappointment to the friends of Noah Web- 
ster and his Dictionary. 

“The important department of Pronunciation has been com- 
mitted to the special direction of the Rev. Samuel W. Barnum 
and Prof. Samuel Porter of the National Deaf Mute College, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Barnum has made the study of Eng- 
lish Pronunciation almost a life work, having been trained by 
Prof. Goodrich in the special and exact knowledge of the sub- 
ject in its details, and made himself familiar with the teachings 
of the leading writers in English orthoépy. Prof. Porter con- 
tributes, in the Guide to Pronunciation, the result of a careful 
and long-continued study of Phonology in the physiological 
method pursued by Mr. Alexander Melville Bell, whose system 
in its more prominent features is accepted as scientifically true 
and practically useful. The history of the various methods of 
pronunciation has been subject to a most careful revision and 
rendered, if possible, more trustworthy than ever before. The 
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Synopsis (§277) of Words differently pronounced by different 
Orthoépists, and the marking of the pronunciation of the 
words in the vocabulary by respelling, are the work of Mr, 
Barnum.” 

This is confessedly a difficult department, where doctors ag 
well as other people constantly disagree. No one, who has 
given thought enough to the subject to have any ideas of his 
own, will expect to agree perfectly with any one else, or to 
have any one else agree perfectly with him in all details, if 
indeed in all important principles, of pronunciation. He may 
find many positive teachers or lexicographers, but not one of 
them infallible. And dictatorialness as to pronunciation is not 
congenial to the American people, and should not, in our 
opinion, be a characteristic of Webster’s Dictionary. There 
are more allowable and reputable differences of pronunciation 
now in America—and even in England—than there were in Eng- 
land 100 years ago. English conservatism in this department 
is not, and will not be, followed in America, except to a 
limited extent. There are those in America who admire and 
adopt a pronunciation because it is English, or they think that 
it is English, but they neither have so much influence, nor 
attract so much admiration, as they would be glad to have. 
We may here quote and indorse as sound New England doc- 
trine what this new Dictionary itself says (p. lvi, §§2, 4, Guide to 
Pronunciation) of its own or any other dictionary’s proper 
aim and authority in respect to pronunciation. 

“The aim of a pronouncing dictionary should of course be 
to serve as an exponent of the usage which is the ultimate 
standard of pronunciation. In the case of diverse usages 
which have extensive prevalence, either within different local 
boundaries or side by side in the same community, a dictionary 
that is to serve for universal use should take note of each of 
them, without, however, being required to notice local pecul- 
iarities not approved by the best educated people. That is all 
that the dictionary has to do, except that it may and should 
present the reasons, when such exist, which render one mode 
of pronunciation preferable in itself to another. Its proper 
office is to indicate and record, not to dictate and prescribe. 
So far as the dictionary may be known and acknowledged as 4 
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faithful interpreter of the actual usage, so far and no further, 
and in no other sense, can it be appealed to as an authority. 
It is only in its representative capacity that a dictionary may 
ever be taken as itself a standard of pronunciation. This 
would still be true of any work of the kind that might exercise 
such influence and gain such ascendency as to become a uni- 
versally accepted and virtually authoritative standard.” 

“$4. In preparing the revised editions of this Dictionary 
issued in 1847 and in 1864, thorough endeavor was made to 
ascertain the actual usage which might properly be taken as 
the standard of correct pronunciation, whether in America or 
England. The words in the vocabulary were marked in accord- 
ance with what was believed to be the pronunciation most 
generally approved by well-educated people in America; and, 
in cases of difference between American and English usage, or 
of divided usage in America or in England, and especially in 
cases of disagreement among authorities, there was added a 
reference to the statement of such difference or disagreement 
in the ‘Principles of Pronunciation,’ or else to the ‘ Synopsis 
of Words Differently Pronounced by Different Orthoépists.’ 
In the present revision the same course is followed in these 
particulars; and the pronunciation as given in 1864 is re- 
tained, except when decisive reasons for a change have become 
apparent. In some cases of divided and unsettled usage, the 
word in the vocabulary is supplied with alternative forms. 
The plan of respelling for pronunciation is adopted in this re- 
vision, as preferable on the whole to the former plan of diacrit- 
ical marks without respelling ; and the unaccented syllables 
are marked, as well as the accented, instead of being left to the 
guidance of general rules ; something of this kind being de- 
manded in order to supply a want that has been felt, and that 
has previously been left unsupplied, mainly because of the 
difficulty of accomplishing the end in a satisfactory manner.” 

The new “Guide to Pronunciation,” from which the above 
paragraphs are taken, has been furnished for Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary by Prof. Samuel Porter, elder brother of 
the editor-in-chief. It occupies in all—including the 15 pages 
of § 277, which contains the Synopsis of Words Differently Pro- 
nounced by Different Orthoépists—34 pages (lv.—-Ixxxviii.) out 
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of the 98 pages of introductory matter. Itis the most elaborate 
and instructive treatise on this whole subject, which we have 
seen in any dictionary of our language; and it is illustrated 
with cuts showing the positions of the vocal organs in uttering 
the vowels. It must have cost much time and an immense amount 
of labor, to bring it into its present shape; and it needs to be 
studied thoroughly, in order to be properly appreciated ; but 
we are sure that it will pay well for such study, and that those 
who master it will really know something about the vocal ele- 
ments of the English language, and will give to this “Guide” 
the highest praise for its thoroughness and practical value. 

The “Key to the Symbols,’ which occupies §1 of this 
Guide, introduces a few new symbols, which, however, pertain 
almost entirely to unaccented vowels, are readily understood, 
and harmonize with what are familiar in the edition of 1864, 
These new ones are the shortened or modified sounds of the 
“long” vowels (a, 6, i, 6, i), as exemplified in cha-ot’ic, sen’ate ; 
e-vent’, so-ci’e-ty ; i-de’a, tri-bu’nal; o-bey’, to-bac’co; u-nite’, 
ed’u-ca’tion: to which are added, the obseure sounds of the 
italic vowels, a, as in final, in’fant, and e, as in re’cent, nov’el; 
with an apostrophe for what is called the “ voice-glide” in 
eat’en (-n), e’vil(-v’l), par’don(-d’n); and wn for the nasal tone 
(French, ete.), as in bon(bon) ensemble (in’sin’b’l), intrigante 
(an’tré’giint’). All these are fully explained, the last most fully 
on p. 1718, where the sounds of the letters in other principal 
modern European languages are given. 

The introduction of these few changes marks another step 
in the onward progress of Webster’s Dictionary. The pronun- 
ciation has been growing more and more discriminating and 
detinite, as we have already stated, from the first edition in 
1828 to the present time: and now the systematic pronuncia- 
tion of every word and syllable, as clearly exhibited in Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, is, in our opinion, not inferior 
in its accuracy and general usefulness, to that of any other 
dictionary of the English language, and will, we think, com- 
mend itseif to the attention and favor of the great mass of 
intelligent people on both sides of the Atlantic. It is well 
understood that the words have been newly collated with 
the same or analogous words in other dictionaries; the vari- 
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ations, which were numerous, have been both noted and con- 
sidered; and the final decision arrived at after using what- 
ever helps were available. It is no secret that the specialists 
in scientific and other departments, and others of known and 
unknown attainments, have been contributors in regard to the 
pronunciation of words as well as the definition of them; and 
that several paid assistants of no mean qualifications have ren- 
dered important and even indispensable aid in the various 
branches of this department. It could not be surprising, 
therefore, to find that, in connection with, if not in consequence 
of, this extended and thorough work in the department of pro- 
nunciation, the new International Dictionary should be more 
tolerant of diversities in pronunciation, and carry out more 
fully than heretofore the principle of giving two forms of 
approved or allowable pronunciation. The edition of 1864 
says (Principles of Pronunciation, § 91, Norx, p. xlvii.): “In 
regard to the pronunciation of gentile nouns and adjectives in 
ese, as Ohinese, Japanese, Portuguese, etc., the orthoépists are 
not agreed, and common usage is not settled.” What more 
rational, then, than for a dictionary to give an alternative pro- 
nunciation in such cases /— Walker, indeed, as this dictionary 
says (under Dis-), insisted that s in the prefix dis- “ought 
always to be pronounced like z, when the next syllable is ac- 
cented and begins with ‘a flat mute [}, d, v, g, 2], a liquid 
[7, m,n, 7], or a vowel; as disable, disease, disorder, disuse, 
disband, disdain, disgrace, disvalue, disjoin, dislike, dislodge, 
dismay, dismember, dismiss, dismount, disnatured, disrank, 
disrelish, disrobe. Dr. Webster’s example in disapproving 
of Walker’s rule, and pronouncing dis- as diz in only one 
(disease) of the above words, is followed by recent ortho- 
épists.” Smart, indeed, who was employed by the English 
publishers of Walker’s Dictionary to remodel this work, does 
not hesitate to say of Walker, in reference to some of his 
peculiar pronunciations: “ Walker was a bigot.” It is well 
known that Walker makes no distinction between the short @ 
in at, and, pack, ete., and the @ in ass, ask, staff, ete., or the 
obscure a in amends, emphasis, anathema, pronouncing the 
three a’s in the last word exactly alike. And he is followed 
by Stormonth’s Dictionary and the Imperial. Webster’s Dic- 
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tionary, as well as Worcester’s, marks the second and third of 
these classes differently from the first; and we think the 
Americans are right in both cases. The subject is well pre- 
sented by Prof. Porter in §§ 54-56, 61-67 of his Guide to Pro. 
nunciation, to which we refer our readers who wish to see a 
satisfactory account of the whole matter.—Walker and most 
other Iexicographers pronounce exhaust (égz-hast’). We like 
the pronunciation of Webster’s International égz-ast’, and defy 
any lexicographer to pronounce the / after the gz sound with- 
out nearly exhausting himself with the effort. It is compara- 
tively easy to pronounce the A after the ks sound in exhalation, 
We think our readers will understand this if they refer to 
Prof. Porter’s Guide, $$ 169-179, and compare these with §§ 269- 
271.—Some of Walker’s pronunciations would sound strange to 
us. Thus he limits the shorter sound of 00 to the eight words 
wool, wood, good, hood, foot, stood, understood, withstood. 
How many of us follow him in pronouncing the 00 in book, 
cook, look, etc., like the 00 in booby? It is hardly necessary 
to speak of Walker’s pronunciation of ome with the same oo 
(room). It is certain that neither Walker nor any of his imi- 
tators present to us an infallible standard of pronunciation. 

Some may be surprised to find that this new International 
Dictionary does not notice the somewhat fashionable pronun- 
ciation of Il’lustrate or In’quiry or Fi’nance, with the accent 
on the first syllable; but they might be surprised still more, if 
they should try to find these words so pronounced in other dic- 
tionaries or even by any reputable authority in printed form. 
We think these pronunciations may properly wait a little 
longer before they demand recognition in public; and if their 
opportunity should never come, the world will not suffer much 
from the loss. 

Some, too, may be eager for the triumph of De-cdr’a-tive art ; 
but we think the International Dictionary is sufficiently liberal 


in pronouncing dék’6-ra-tiv or dék’ d-ré-tiv. Walker pronounced 
Accessory (ak’sés-sd-ré; compare Neg’es-sary and or‘a-to-ry); 
but, as we learn that some—ignoring the tendency in the 
English language, which Walker and Webster both noticed 
and generally approved, to accent words on the antepenul- 


timate syllable or even earlier, if possible—pronounce 4k’sés- 
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so’ry, we take the liberty of referring to a paragraph in 
Webster’s Dictionary of 1864 (p. xlix., Principles of Pronun- 
ciation, § 110, Note 3): “These observed and glaring errors 
are always extremely offensive to Englishmen. Dickens, in 
his ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ ridicules them sapeamny, ‘ Perhaps,’ 
—he makes one of his characters say,—‘ perhaps there ain’t 
no such Jo’ca’tion in the ter’ri-to'ry [would not ter’ri-to’ry and 
ac'ces-so'ry be worse yet?] of the great U’ni’ted States.’” 
But Webster’s International Dictionary pronounces Ac-ces’sa-ry 
and Ac-ces’so-ry; and gives the student the information that 
other dictionaries follow Walker more or less. Is not this a 
free country? and may we not use our liberty in pronouncing 
as we think best, without calling Walker or Webster or any 
other fallible man or dictionary our master, and without pre- 
sumptuously assuming, on the other hand, that we ourselves 
are the people, and that wisdom must die with us? 

We think it might be very profitable to many intelligent 
people to make a study of Prof. Porter’s sections on 6 and 6 
and a and a (§§ 113-120, 70-74), and to pay special attention 
to the second paragraph in §62. There are many, we think, 
who, in their anxiety to give the sound of 6 (as in not, odd), 
instead of the broad a or 6 (as in fall, nér), really commit a 
worse error by pronouncing with a shortened Italian 4 (or a, as 
in ask, mast), so that they say gad for the medial sound of o in 
god, or pravidence for prévidence, or cast for cdst (see this o, 
$115). We notice frequent references to $115; and we should 
be inclined to give one of them to dog. We certainly ought 
not to pronounce this dag (a as in ask; § 61).—Some may 
think it a heinous crime that Webster’s Dictionaries in 1864 
and 1890 have omitted “ heemorrhage,” “ foederalist,” and other 
words which are derived from Greek or Latin diphthongal 
primitives. But we do not regard this omission as a fault; we 
are confident that “hemorrhage” and “ federalist” .are accred- 
ited English words, and that the other orthography is peculiar 
and rare, if not affected and pedantic.—Many persons, besides 
Dr. Webster, have tried to attract attention by their peculiar 
spelling. Dr. Franklin once favored a sort of phonography, 
and gave it up. It seems to us that Josh Billings and his imi- 
tators have done nearly enough of that work for the present 
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generation. The editors of the Oxford and Cambridge Bibles, 
and some of the English antiquarians who had a hand in the 
Revised version, seem to have regarded it as an important part 
of their mission to roll back the tide of time to the Elizabethan 
era and forget that there is a nineteenth century or an intelli- 
gent people accustomed to a different English orthography 
from their favorite forms; and so they have taken Judea, 
Alpheus, Thaddeus, Zaccheus, Cesar, Cesarea, and like familiar 
English names (which the conservative American Bible Society 
has retained) and have dressed them up in Roman clothes 1800 
years old. There is little or no use in arguing with such 
people; they know too much—or too little—to be convinced 
of error; but the multitude, in their estimation, know nothing 
about language, and are not worthy of their notice 

Some have the idea that the Greek appa and the Roman ¢ 
ought both to be represented by the English / ; and sc they 
write keramic, keramics. Well: these forms are in the Inter. 
national Dictionary, with references to ceramic, ceramics. We 
think this, at present, is enough for them. We believe that 
Kixepwy or “ Kikeron,” as these extra scholars would have it 
in English, which used to stare upon us from the medallion 
on the title page of Folsom’s Cicero, has not yet supplanted 
“ Cicero” in the orthodox English spelling of the great orator’s 
name. 

We confess that we are somewhat suspicious of the applica- 
tion of strictly universal rules to a living language. We cer- 
tainly dissent from this declaration, which has stood for 26 
years in the Note to § 82 in the “ Principles of Pronunciation” 
(p. xlvi., 1864 edition of Webster’s Dictionary), in respect to the 
sound of » or ng, as heard in long, linger, link, uncle, ete.: “It 
is to be observed that, if the ends an wnaccented syllable, 
and the g or & begins an accented one, the m invariably retains 
its regular.sound; as in con-cord’ant, con-gres’sional, etc.” 
Instead of this bold and sweeping declaration, which is in- 
consistent with the pronunciation of anglic’ify, elonga’tion, 
sanguif’erous, and a considerable number of other words in 
this very edition of Webster’s Dictionary, and—if we remember 
correctly—is not sanctioned by Walker’s principles or practice, 
or by other careful lexicographers, we find, in Prof. Porter's 
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“Guide to Pronunciation ” (§ 245, p. lxix. of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary), the following very different sentence : 
“Tn e’lon-ga’tion, pro‘lon-ga'tion, san-guif er-ous, ete., and often 
in con-gres' sion-al, con-gru'i-ty, and like words, the n, though 
unaccented, retains the sound of ng, which is given it by rule 
in the words from which these are derived, as e-lon’gate, ete.” 
We think our readers will not disagree with us when we say, 
that, sweeping declarations like the above, however common 
or fashionable they may be in certain quarters, require either 
a great deal of knowledge or a great deal of presumption for 
their basis ; and may sometimes be upset by one who does not 
have, or need to have, for the achievement of this triumph, 
either much knowledge or much presumption. It certainly 
may be much easier, in cases of this sort, to bring forward one 
exception than to prove absolutely that there is no exception ; 
and a very “glittering generality”? may become but “ the base- 
less fabric of a dream,” unless it is reconstructed on a less 
pretentious, but safer, foundation. We think it to be a real 
and great merit of Prof. Porter’s Guide, that this new part of 
the new Dictionary so often uses such words as “usually,” 
“commonly,” and the like, when these exactly represent a 
fact, rather than “ always,” “invariably,” and the like, when 
the latter, although more showy, and perhaps more easily 
remembered, and possibly oftener used by some popular writers 
and speakers, are unfortunately not true in certain cases, and 
then not really safe when rashly uttered among an intelligent 
people. For, it must be remembered that the people of the 
United States as a whole are an intelligent and, comparatively 
at least, an educated people, accustomed—many of them—to 
read and think and speak for themselves, able to judge for 
themselves about what they see and hear, and to discriminate 
in regard to what is reasonable or unreasonable, true or false. 
There are many in this land, besides lexicographers, who may 
be leaders in respect to pronunciation, who can distinguish 
dictation from rightful authority, and shams from true learn- 
ing. No one in this country can compel all to use language 
as he uses it, to define or pronounce or spell after his model. 
There is no Academy with well-nigh universal power in regard 
to language, such as is, or may have been, possible in Spain 
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or France or Italy. The people of the United States wil] 
decide for themselves, in the future as in the past, what or 
who shall be their standard now or hereafter, whether, like 
Webster’s spelling book and Webster’s Dictionary of the past, 
it shall continue to be Webster or some other that shall teach 
and guide the millions of American freemen, and through 
them and with them the hundreds of millions who use and are 
to use the common language of the English-speaking world. 

The sections on Syllabication (§§ 275, 276) appear to be 
scientific and practical elaborations of the brief section on this 
subject (§ 129) in the edition of 1864, and are worthy of very 
careful attention. They meet the difficulties which are ex- 
perienced by writers, printers, pupils, and teachers, and present, 
on the whole, what seems to us to be the best solutions of the 
many vexed questions under this head. The exceptions are 
clearly stated, and a sufficient number of examples is given to 
illustrate all the points of doubt. We approve of the syllabi- 
cation of An’i-md'ted, [l-lus’tra-ted and Is’ra-el-i'tish as well 
as of Com’bat-ed and A-bat’ed (see Rule V. and Limitations) ; 
also of En-ti’cing and Le-li’gion and V2'sion and Fu'ture 
and 7u-mul’tu-ous (Rule IV.), ete. 

The “Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by differ- 
ent Orthoépists,” in § 277 of the “Guide” in this edition, is 
very different from that which is found in §130 of the 
“Principles” in the 1864 edition, or in any earlier edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary. Walker, Smart, and Worcester have 
been in this Synopsis since 1847 ; Walker, alone of these, was 
in the octavo abridgment of 1829; Stormonth’s, the Imperial, 
and the Encyclopedic Dictionaries now appear in the Synop- 
sis for the first time. The words, too, are, many of them, 
different—some entirely new both to the language and to the 
Synopsis—others familiar, but not in this place. On the first 
half page of the Synopsis of 1890, from AspomENn to Agaric, 
inclusive, are 42 words (Aspomen, ABsoLvE, ABSTRACT, @., 
AxsTRACTLY, ACADEMICIAN, ACAULOSE, ACCELERATIVE, ACOEPT- 
ABLE, Acceptor, Access, AccEssARY, @. and m., ACOESSORY, 
a. and n., AcorpirrineE, AcctrmatE, Acctivous, ACCOLADE, 
AccoucHEMENT, Accuracy, AccuRSED, @., AcrERosr, ACETIO, 
Acertous, AcoryLepon, AcotyLEeponous, Acoustic, ADENOSE, 
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Aprposg, ADJECTIVAL, ADMINISTRATION, ADMINISTRATOR, ADUL- 
TeRINE, ADVERSELY, ADVERTISE, ADVERTISEMENT, ADVowsON, 
Axriz, Aértrorm, Atronavt, Astuetios, AGAtn, adv., AGAINST, 
prep., Acarto). The corresponding part of the Synopsis of 
1864 has 28 words (Asatis, ABBREVIATOR, ABDOMEN, ABLA- 
queaTion, AssTracT, @., AnsTractty, Acgrss’ or Ao’gEss, 
Acctivous, AccoucHEuR, Acrrosr, AgEr’Ic ov Agi’t1c, AcHRo- 
matic, AcoryLeponous, ADENosE, AprposE, ADULTERINE (07 
in), ADVERSELY, ADVERTISE, Ap-vER’TIsE-MENT or Av’vER-TIsk’- 
ment, Ale’I-Lops (€j’-), 4inem, AERIE (é’ry or a’ry), AERIFORM, 
Axrograpuy, AdstueTics (és-), ArraBrous, Again (a-gén’), 
Against (a-génst’). The two lists have 19 words in com- 
mon; the first has 23 other words peculiar to itself; the 
second has 9 words peculiar to itself. The reader may, of 
course, take the same method which we have taken, and may 
then form a different opinion from ours as to the comparative 
merits of the two lists; but we have diligently compared the 
“ Synopsis” in the two editions, and have looked up the words 
themselves in their alphabetical places, and we are willing to 
risk our reputation for good judgment when we say plainly 
that we decidedly prefer the new list to the old as to both 
quality and quantity—We draw a similar conclusion, as to 
quality, from comparing the 58 words which the new Synopsis 
has in the letter E with the 60 words of the old in the same 
letter. The 22 words omitted in the new Synopsis, which are 
in the old, are: Ecxar (eklié’), Eatanrine (or tin), Exarne, 
Exencg (e-lénk’), EMottrate, EMotirent (-mol’yent), ENFrrorr 
(en-féf’), ErtomereR, Erranp, Escu-a-xor’ (ésh’-), Escrrrorrr 
(-twor’), European, Evryramy, Ev’ruanA’sy (or i-than’-), Exca- 
vaTE, Excrrant, Execratory, Exprarory, Expostunatory, Ex- 
PROBATE, EXTERMINATORY, EXTRAVENATE. But the new inserts 
these 20 words, which are not in the previous one, but which seem 
to us to overbalance the omitted words, already sufficiently pro- 
nounced in their own places: E’rr, Erruer, ELEEMosyNaRyY, 
ExerHantorw, Ensiancy, Enuncration, Equartr, Ere, Ertt- 
QuETTE, Evripus, Exacersate, Executive, Exnaration, Ex- 
HALE, Exnaust, Exnavustion, Exi1x, 2., Expricative, Exups, 
Exvutration.—Take one more comparison from the last letter 
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of the alphabet. In Z, 5 words are in both editions of the 
Synopsis (Zeatous, Zecuin, Zenit, Zocie, Zovtox) ; one, 
(Zany) is in the old Synopsis, but omitted in the new, because 
all reputable dictionaries now pronounce it za’ni; Zuroxo and 
Zyeopacty ous of the new replace ZurroLo and Zyeopacrriic 
of the old, the difference of pronunciation being principally in 
the first syllable of each; and the 5 words, Zam, Zayat, Zo- 
OpuytoLogy, Zouave, Zyeomatic, found only in the last edition 
of the Synopsis, are positive and valuable additions. 

“The Rules for Spelling Certain Classes of Words, founded 
on the Orthography of Dr. Webster, as exhibited in this 
Volume,” have received additions of more or less importance 
in almost every paragraph, and some of these contain valuable 
information pertaining to new dictionaries and to changes of 
the last 25 years. One who does not agree with some of Dr, 
Webster’s peculiarities of orthography will find the Interna- 
tional Dictionary more tolerant, than he perhaps supposed it to 
be, in respect to different modes of spelling. The adherents 
of the Websterian orthography will not be pained by unreas- 
onable abandonment of strongly supported positions under the 
specious pretence of a larger liberality. Both forms are given, for 
example, in the derivatives of travel (traveled or travelled, ete.), 
worship (worshiper or worshipper, etc.), kid’nap' (kid’nap'er or 
kid'nap'per, etc.), car’buret (car’buret'ed or car’buret'ted, ete.), 
and the like (Rule 8).—It will be noticed by keen-eyed critics, 
that the note under Rule 8 is much longer in the new edition 
than in that of 1864, because now the practice in recent dic- 
tionaries in regard to the doubling of final 7 and p in the 
derivatives of such words as have just been mentioned (¢ravel, 
worship, ete.) is fully given, in addition to what was said of 
Walker, Worcester, etc., in the earlier edition. Doubtless 
many, who have been accustomed to write fulfil, wilful, distil, 
Julness, ete., have been inclined to join in an outery against 
Dr. Webster as a disturber of the peace, because he persisted 
in spelling fulfill, willful, distill, fullness, ete., contrary to the 
tradition from their fathers. But Dr. Webster sometimes had 
as good reasons for opposing conservatives in England or 
America, in regard to the spelling of English words, as he had 
in his early days for opposing and resisting the English tories 
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in their persistent taxation of English colonists in America 
who had no voice either in raising or expending these taxes. 
Thus, according to Rules 16 and 17, the words in the preced- 
ing sentence retain the double / of their primitive words when 
these primitive words retain their own accent and force in the 
derivatives, and they drop one of the double letters when this 
part is unaccented and of secondary importance.—In wil/ful, 
skillful, fulfill, the important part or root is that which is 
accented (will, skill, fill), while the full in each of these words, 
being only subsidiary and unaccented, loses one 7, as in hund- 
Sul, graceful, dreadful, ete. These matters may be studied 
satisfactorily under Rules 16 and 17.—The vexed question 
about the plurals of nouns ending in y (compare ladies and 
monkeys) is decided in Rule 19; but, for greater convenience, 
the plural of any word of this sort is also given where it occurs 
in its regular place in the Dictionary itself. Great attention 
has been given, not oniy to plurals, where there may be difti- 
culty or doubt, but also to the comparative and superlative 
degrees of adjectives, the oblique cases of pronouns, the prin- 
cipal parts of verbs, etc. 

But we cannot enumerate all the additions or improvements, 
in one way and another, which this noble volume contains. 
One important fact we have not yet mentioned. 

It can hardly be called an open secret, for it has been evi- 
dent to many outsiders, that almost unprecedented care has 
been taken in regard to the proof-reading of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary. Not only have there been galley proofs 
and page proofs and plate proofs, but two or three or more of 
each of these have been read and perhaps re-read by several 
different and experienced proof-readers, especially in regard to 
the difficult department of pronunciation, so that it is fair to 
presume that this volume as accurately represents what it was 
meant to be, as any volume which has ever been issued from 
the famous Riverside Press. There may be, and probably are, 
some mistakes, for no infallible lexicographer or proof-reader 
has yet proved his existence and mission; but Webster’s 
International Dictionary has cost much, and it will be worth 
much, to those who search diligently for treasure in this ample 
store house, 
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When, 20 years ago, the late S. Austin Allibone, in his Die. 
tionary of Authors, had occasion to speak of Noah Webster 
and his works, he quotes as a general criticism the langnage, 
in 1866, of that distinguished scholar, Hon. George P. Marsh, 
LL.D., in respect to the edition of 1864: 

“T think it superior, in most respects, to any other English 
Dictionary known to me. Undoubtedly the best etymologicon 
we yet possess of the language ; its vocabulary is as ample as 
could well be given in the compass of a single volume; its 
definitions are in general exact and discriminating, and its pro- 
nunciation is apparently conformable to the best usage.” 

Mr. Allibone also quotes from the London Reader in 1864 
the sentence: “As Webster may be very fairly called the 
Johnson, so Dr. Worcester is the Walker, of America.” 

Mr. Allibone thus expressed his own deliberate judgment: 
“ As regards the practice of authors and publishers, we estimate 
from data before us that in about 10,000,000 of volumes of 
school-books—a very large majority of the whole number— 
published annually in the United States, Webster is recognized 
as the general standard of orthography. Charles James Fox 
remarked of Gibbon’s great work, ‘If any man were to say, 
“T don’t like his history: I will acquire the information another 
way,” he would find it a very hard task’ . . . . We—not an 
orthographical Websterian—apply this observation to the con- 
temner of The American Dictionary.” 

Our conclusion is briefly stated and plain. If Webster's 
American Dictionary has commanded the respect of both 
friends and foes for more than sixty years, Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary, fully refitted and prepared for its place 
and use, and strongly intrenched in the public favor of all 
English-speaking countries, as a dictionary of the people and 
for the people, will not surrender its vantage ground. It will 
continue to maintain its noble position as the best dictionary, 
not for its native land alone, but for all the civilized lands that 
use and welcome the common language, the common liberty, 
and the common Christianity of England and America. 
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Articte V.—TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF POPULAR 
COMEDY : HARLEQUIN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


“Go good folks, God be with you, and give the people your play ; 
from my childhood I have been always in love with the Masks, and in 
my youth my eyes have turned to the players of farces with delight.” 


—Don Quixote. 


Wuen Andronicus, the Greek slave taken at the Capture of 
Tarentum, introduced at Rome comedies as they were known 
in Greece, he found a form of drama there which, if it was 
rude, contained a principle quite new to him. 

This was improvisation, which the Roman youth had probably 
brought from Fescennia, a city of Etruria. The Fescennines 
were not so much dramatic pieces as burlesque dialogues in 
verse, relating to well known persons or to affairs of the day, 
composed on the spot. In order not to be recognized, the actors 
muffled themselves in all kinds of clothing, and colored their 
faces with various pigments, or put on masks. These Fescen- 
nines had been engrafted by the Romans on the Ludi Etrusei 
which consisted of dances to the sound of the tibia (a rude sort 
of clarinet) introduced from Etruria on the occasion of the plague 
which carried off Camillus, the Second Founder of Rome. 

Some of our readers may possibly have seen last year in 
London a collection of Egyptian articles of the XIIth Dynasty, 
brought by Mr. Petrie from the Fayum, after lying hidden 
some five thousand years. Among other things was the little 
wooden figure of a female dancer in a comic mask, fashioned 
in the likeness of the jovial god Bes. It was found with a 
large pair of ivory castanets in one of the houses, and in an ad- 
joining room, the identical mask which was used was dis- 
covered, being exactly similar to that represented on the head 
of the statuette. It was well modelled, made of canvas, and 
painted black holes were left for the eyes, and the nostrils 
were pierced for breathing. 

The udi of Fescennia, the work of a race which we can 
hardly be wrong in describing as intimately connected with 
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that of the lady of the castanets and mask—standing in point 
of time half-way between her and ourselves—found in the 
rudely comic dramas formidable rivals. Soon however the 
Roman youth discovering that these were of too serious a 
nature for them, and disliking to be shackled by rules, relin- 
quished them to actors by profession, and returned to the prae- 
tice of improvising. From this period dates the separation of 
the Improvised Drama—which became the Italian Commedia 
del? Arte—from the Literary Comedy which Livius Andron- 
icus had introduced, and which the rude but witty Plautus, 
with the courtly Terence, afterwards developed. 

While engaged in making the Fescennines more attractive, 
the Romans came upon the Fabuleé Atellane, farces which 
were acted by the people of Atella, an Oscan city in the Cam- 
pagna, and which presented certain peculiarities unknown else- 
where. In them certain local fixed types were always repre- 
sented under the same names, with the same garb and retain- 
ing the same disposition. Hence the necessity of the same 
mask remaining the special property of the character repre- 
sented, so that the actors were called personati. 

The ordinary masks, or characters, were four in number— 
Maccus, Buccus, Pappus, and Dossennus. 

Maccus was a rough countryman, showing a low forehead with 
an enormous aquiline nose. He was represented with a hump 
behind and his stomach sticking out in front. He has been 
identified by many writers, but hardly on sufficient grounds 
with the Mimus Albus, so called from that character always 
being dressed in white, and credited with the paternity of 
Pulcinello. He was a sensual, credulous fellow, insolent and 
aggressive, but on account of his ready wit he was ever a great 
favorite. 

Buccus had more pretension than Maccus, a flatterer, laying 
himself out to please his patron in any way, he was a boaster 
and a coward. He is said to have gained his name from the 
puffing out of the cheeks, in the sense of making them appear 
bigger than natural. 

Pappus was an old fellow with two absorbing passions, one 
for amassing wealth and the other for playing the rake. He 
was constantly being robbed and outwitted. 
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Dossennus was a gruff old man, prone to say stupid things 
with much pretension to wisdom. 

Around these four personages in the Attellanes the action 
centered, the dialogues being from the earliest times improvised 
as in the case of the Fescennines. The general plan of the 
piece being first arranged, the rest was left to the skill of the 
actors to carry out. 

Although recited in Oscan, the rude farces were delighted in 
by the Romans whose origin was not too far removed to pre- 
vent their understanding this dialect. They were especially 
popular from being continually interlarded with the favorite 
songs of the day in which the spectators often joined lustily. 
At Rome the Attellan actors were ever held in high esteem, 
unlike the ordinary comedians who were deprived of their civil 
rights, or of the privilege of entry into the military service. 
Not the least of their prerogatives was the fact that while the 
“ histriones,’ who through ignorance or stupidity had the 
misfortune of spoiling a piece, were obliged to take off the mask 
and endure the taunts and insults of the populace, the players 
of the Atellanes were permitted to keep their faces covered and 
remain uuiknown. Livy remarks on the acting of the time that 
“the Roman youth never aliowed the Atellanes to be polluted 
by histriones.” 

Every kind of incident, every occupation and class was 
illustrated on the stage, women even being represented by 
men. From out of a long list of comedies which has come 
down to us, we see that Maccus came forward as the (parlia- 
mentary) candidate, as the soothsayer, or the soldier, the 
peasant, and the exile. Not only we have Maccus Miles but 
we have Maccus Virgo. We have also Pappus Agricola, 
Sponsa Pappi, Pappus Dotata, ete. Festive occasions, poli- 
tics, amorous intrigues, all are here. 

There was an attempt of some author-actors to give a liter- 
ary turn to these dramas and to systematize them, but the 
attempt was not successful. What had been the chief merit of 
the pieces was thereby sacrificed, and they returned to their 
former rudeness, improvisation being restored to them. A 
change however was made by the fusion of the Aicllanes with 
the Mimes. This kind of amusement, elaborated from the 
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Satura—farces which the village youth of Latium at a very 
early date acted in the fields and at the cross-roads—had 
for its aim the reproduction, under as real a guise as possible, 
of these farces on the stage. To this end, the masks pre. 
viously worn, were either abolished so as to allow the expres. 
sion of the features to be seen, or only small ones were used 
just to cover the upper part of the face, and thus to interfere 
with recognition. 

The feminine parts were now taken by women, a peculiarity 
with the Mimes from the beginning, thus differing from the 
literary dramas of Greece and Rome in which men, putting on 
masks made more or less attractive, played the women’s parts, 

The chief characters now added to the Atellanes were the 
Mimus Albus and the Mimus Centunculus, both of which 
may be seen in the frescoes of Pompeii, From the former, 
always wearing a loose shirt and tunic all in white, the Pulci- 
nella of the Comedia dell’ Arte, who is also first seen clothed in 
white, is doubtless descended; while from the latter, acquiring 
his name from the tight-fitting dress made of patches of cloth 
of many colors, we have the Harlequin. 

The Mimus Stupidus, who cultivated an idiotic rdle so as to 
be a foil to the other characters, is another of the types which 
has come down to us. 

Gradually the decay which had overtaken the literary come- 
dies invaded these popular representations, and their dramatic 
form degenerated in most cases to exhibitions of vulgar jesting 
and banter, whence they acquired the name of Sanniones, de- 
rived from Sanna, a contraction of the forehead as an expres- 
sion of derision. The buffoon of the fair and the clown of the 
ring of our own day are still called zanies. 

The diversion most suited to the jealous government of the 
Emperors, on the coming of Roman rule, when any allusion to 
those in authority was severely punished, was that of the pan- 
tomimes. It was the business of the actors here to represent 
every kind of subject by motions and gesticulatious, instead of 
by speech so that nothing was spoken. A poet in the time of 
Theodosius says: “their gesticulations have a language, their 
hands have a mouth, and their fingers have a voice.” “If the 
masks were of pure Italic origin,” says Mommsen in his History 
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of Rome—“ and we cannot imagine possible the production and 
execution of improvised dramas without the mask, sv as to 
assign to each actor his proper position in the piece—it is per- 
missible to throw the typical masks back to the first days of 
the Roman theatre or rather to consider them the first elements 
of it.” 

The Roman Empire came to an end, and representations of 
the literary comedies were no more seen. The fathers and 
doctors of the Church strove in every way to put down scenic 
displays, regarding them as pestilential, but Maccus, Buccus, 
Pappus, and Dossennus still remained favorites with the lower 
classes. They might be banished from public places but they 
lived on as types too closely identified with the Italian race to 
be abandoned, so that when order is somewhat restored in the 
Peninsula, we see reappearing the mirth-evoking personages 
we have known in the Latin popular comedy, changed, it may 
be, in garb and in name, but the same in principle and in ac- 
tion. 

We have now before us the Commedia dell’ Arte—taking the 
older meaning of trade (for as Vernon Lee reminds us, it was 
literally a man’s trade all his life to play the characters which 
he had chosen for representation)—thus so called to distin- 
guish it from the erudite or written compositions recited in 
the accademies and homes of the nobles by the learned and the 
rich. 

The Commedia a soggetto, so called because the plan of the 
story with the distribution of the parts and the nature of the 
action were only given—the dialogues being left to the choice 
of the actors. 

The Commedia al?improvviso, on account of the dialogues 
being improvised. These three appellations recall the Atellan 
origin. 

The Commedia a braccio (the term most used in Naples), the 
comedy of gesticulation and action, showing its similarity with 
the Mimes. 

One catches but fitful glimpses of the Italian popular 
comedy before the Renaissance. “The agreement, however, 
of their peculiar costumes and their habits with the Latin his- 
trions,” says Du Meril in his Origines Latines du Theatre 
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Moderne, “shows that the dramatic traditions have never died 
out.” Their identity must have been recognized in very early 
times, and there are numerous edicts which forbid the acting 
in character, “cum vestibus histriones.”’ These prohibitions 
probably arose from the occasional employment, as we see from 
various chronicles, of buffoons and others in énmtermezzi which 
were acted in the Church between the acts of some sacred 
drama, so as to give a little breathing time, not only to the 
clerical actors, but also to the audience, and relieve the tension 
caused by the following of some pitiful story lasting in some 
instances not only a long day, but many a long day. 

The Church had been from the first the uncompromising 
enemy of all Roman theatrical exhibitions, those in authority 
being unsparing of their censures, forbidding tleir converts to 
enter the pagan theatres, lest by frequenting these, they might 
be led to return to the pagan worship. Seeing how necessary 
it was however to interest and amuse her worshipers when 
she had established herself in the stronghold of paganism, the 
Church strove to clothe her hitherto simple and severe doc- 
trines with forms borrowed from the ornate and imposing 
ceremonials of the Temple. Music and display were the means 
by which the religious services became essentially dramatic, 
both dialogue and action being there. And soon, in order to 
make the people acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, the 
Church began by putting into a dramatic form the chief inei- 
dents in the Life of our Lord, and the chief lessons which he 
taught. Following these, illustrations from the Old Testament, 
chiefly typical, and from the lives of the Saints, were given. 

These representations, first given in the cloister and in the 
Church, passed as they became more secular—the acting and 
the composition of them ceasing to be under the direct control 
of ecclesiastics—into the market square and into the hands of 
laymen, the language of the country coming to be adopted. 

The religious dramas constituting at the time about the only 
recreation the people had, and from which they chiefly gained 
their religious education—for both the services of the Church 
and the Holy Scriptures were rendered in what had become 4 
dead language—lived on till the middle of the 16th century. 
They then gradually disappeared before the growing spirit of 
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enquiry and distrust connected with Church matters which 
had received a great impulse from the invention of printing. 

It was at this time when Italy was a prey to war, famine, 
and disease, that the Commedia dell’Arte—a very different 
kind of spectacle—spread all over the country and found a 
welcome everywhere. Not only did it provide amusement for 
the people—but it brought them some consolation also. 
Through it their sorrows found a voice and became dissemin- 
ated far and wide. In the Misteries, which from their con- 
nection with the Church had enjoyed a certain amount of free- 
dom from secular interference, the groans of the people were 
often heard; but with the masked comedy there was no pres- 
tige. Only the impersonal nature of the acting, and the 
absence of any compromising documents, formed the safeguard 
of those who dared to point the finger at the oppressor. 

It has been attempted to assign not only the invention of 
certain characters but the masked comedy itself to certain 
people. Angelo Beoleo of Padua, who always acted under 
the name of Ruzzante, who published some farces in the 
Paduan dialect in 1530, and who by means of the drama strove 
to rouse the people out of the apathy resulting from their 
misfortunes, was considered by many the Father of Italian 
Comedy. But this can hardly be the case, for Beolco died in 
1542, having only lived fifty years. In the dialogues of Mas- 
simo Trojano, published at Venice in 1569, there is a descrip- 
tion of the festivities at the Court of Bavaria on the marriage 
of Duke William VI. with Irene of Lorraine the previous 
year, and among these figured an improvised comedy such as 
was known in Italy, acted before the Court, in which Panta- 
lone, a Zanni and a Capitano Spavento take part. 

Brantome tells us that Catherine de Medici, the queen of 
Henri II., married 1533, delighted in comedies from her child- 
hood, “even those with the Zanni and Pantalone,” which 
Flaminio Scala, who acted as Flavis in the company of the 
“Gelosi,” published at Venice in 1611 fifty scenarii or skele- 
tons of comedies which he had collected as being in use at that 
day. Thus we may fairly conclude that the improvised comedy 
was known before Ruzzante’s time. 
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Another reason for disbelieving that the sturdy Paduan had 
any great influence on the popular drama is that his comedies, 
which there are many reasons for assuming were produced 
al? improvise originally—are all “ alla villanesca,” his scenery, 
his dialogues and his language all being rustic. His characters 
are different from any of those in the received comedy. Not one 
of them ever became identified with the locality in which 
Ruzzante acted ; or even, where the same names are employed in 
different dramas, are they constant to themselves in their réles, 

The introduction of various dialects is also ascribed to Ruz- 
zante, chiefly, it would appear, from the fact of the Rhodiana 
in which a number of dialects is introduced having been 
wrongly ascribed to him. This comedy however was claimed 
and printed by Andrea Calmo who often recited with Ruzzante 
and who wrote a number of pieces in all of which a profusion 
of tongues is introduced, including Spanish and Greek. 

Like the personages in the Atellanes, the chief characters in 
the Italian popular comedy always wore black masks, either 
with a large nose like an eagle’s beak, or a flattened one as 
worn by the ancients. Both of these may be seen in the 
frescoes at Pompeii or on the cameos which have been dug up 
at Rome. 

The leading masks of the Atellanes became the chief masks 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte, Dossenus being /7 Dottore, and 
Pappus Pantalone ; these are the Vecchi or Fathers of the 
Comedy. Dossenus, the old man prone to say stupid things 
with much pretension to wisdom, found his place very natur- 
ally. On the revival of learning, the universities, and espe- 
cially that of Bologna, were said to swarm with pedants who 
could not allude to the most trivial subjects without bringing 
in scraps of a dead language; and taking advantage of the 
ignorance and deference of the common people, they assumed 
pompous airs. 

Here was an opportunity for satire, and the Dottore, the in- 
doctrinated and pedantic lawyer stepped forth, interlarding his 
Bolognese dialect with Latin sentences, and offering elaborate 
explanations when quite unnecessary, to the delight of the 
populace. He remained a favorite character until the Italian 
language had settled into its proper place, and pedantic models 
had become more rare. 
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Pappus was transformed into an old Venetian. Pantalone, 
who from small beginnings has become a successful merchant 
and is looked up to on the Piazza of St. Mark, can now enjoy 
the good things of this life which were formerly denied to him. 
Fancying that he is irresistible with the fair sex, he even puts 
himself forward as the rival of his own son. He is the laugh- 
ing-stock of the maidens and widows whom he pesters with 
his attentions. He is ever lavish of advice in his Venetian 
idiom, at home he is perpetually interfering in the household, 
believing that he knows everything better than anyone else, 
but wife and children and servants all manage to outwit him, 
and as his bark is worse than his bite, though wrathful at first 
he generally pardons the offenders. 

To Andrea Caleno may reasonably be assigned the creation 
of this mask or rather the revival of it. In his works there is 
ever “il Vecchio.” Age and neglect had dimmed the outlines 
of the Pappus of antiquity, but they were revived through 
the Senex of Plautus and Terence (taken originally probably 
from the Fabule) and the character of the old Venetian mer- 
chant lending itself to it, “Pantalone dei Bisognosi” (of the 
needy ones) may have ascended the medieval stage through 
Calmo. Perhaps the fact of that worthy appearing in Calmo’s 
pieces, with a double appellation, such as “ Zurloto di Nguoli,” 
“Cocolin de Zucoli” and “ Alegreto di Liquidi,” (for the name 
“Pantalone” does not seem to be in use till 1568) is an indica- 

tion of the poet’s hand. Probably Calmo reserved the acting 
of this character for himself, giving it the greatest scope to 
show off his dramatic powers, says Vittoria Rossi in his “ Let- 
tere di Calmo.” From the other heroes of the Fabule, Maccus 
and Buccus, together with the characters drawn from the 
Mimes (with the exception of the Mimus Albus) who may be 
identified with the Neapolitan Pulcinello), are descended the 
numerous race of Zanni—the Sanniones of the Romans. From 
these come the Servi and the buffoons of the Masked Comedy, 
who may be divided into two groups—very different from, 
but dependent on, each other—the first and the second 
Zanni. The former class were to be ready with their tongues 
in an argument, agreeable or sarcastic according to circum- 


stances. Above all, the first Zanni, as Perrucci in his Arte 
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Rappresentativa tells us, was to make game of and to deceive 
the world. He was never to say stupid things, but to leave 
such for the second Zanni, using the latter as a foil, drawing 
him out so as to make the audience laugh. The business of 
the second Zanni was to supply ridiculous situations and to make 
a good butt of himelf for his partner. The home of both 
kinds of Zanni was Bergamo, which has the reputation of pro- 
ducing two varieties of inhabitants—those living on the hill- 
sides around being more quick-witted than their neighbors of 
the plain. Of the latter was Harlequin (L’Arlecchino) the 
Mimus Centunculus—the chief among the second Zanni, ever 
outwitted and befooled by Pedrolino, his fellow-servant, who 
came from the high lands and spoke the same dialect. Always 
the hero of shreds and patches, wearing a black mask with 
small eyes and flattened nose and shaved head, Arlecchino fol- 
lowed the rdle of the Stupidus till late in the Comedy’s career, 
when he received the impress of the famous impersonator, 
Domenico Biancolelli, and became crafty and quick. 

There is a story related which shows that Domenico himself 
was by no means a fool. Being one evening with Louis XIV. 
while that monarch was at supper, he was observed to be gazing 
intently on a dish of partridges. “Give that dish to Dome- 
nique,” said the king to a servant. ‘‘ And the partridges too?” 
asked the buffoon. The question was understood. “ And the 
partridges too,” was the reply. The dish was of gold. 

We have found the north of Italy producing four types of 
masks :—the Dottore, Pantalone, Pedrolino, and Arlecchino. 
Let us now see what the south can furnish toward Italian 
popular comedy. Two of the most taking characters step for- 
ward in answer. 

Pulcinella appears, after having long laid dormant, in 1530 
—hailing from Acerra, a city close to the ruins of Atella the 
land of the Fabule. He comes as a Contadino famous for his 
wit and comical appearance, joining as an actor a strolling 
company, after having in a wordy contest convinced them that 
they had nothing so good in their own troupe. It is said that 
his name was Puccio d’Aniello, and that the part he created 
became such a favorite with the Neapolitans—who saw in this 
quick, witty, and insolent character a reflex of themselves— 
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that when the buffoon died, the comedians replaced him by a 
man from the same parts, wearing the same mask and the same 
costume, a white shirt tucked into his trousers, also white. 
The same name was retained but slightly altered into Polecci- 
nella. Be this as it may, we find in the Archives of Saponara 
in the Basilicata in 1572 mention of a priest named Lucio 
Pulcinella imprisoned for insulting his Archbishop. It is 
possible that this priest’s family may have furnished the first 
comico of the name. 

Pulcinella appears as a servant in the comedy, which is first 
known to include him. He is obliged to leave Acerra, and he 
explains why he did so. He was living with an old apothecary 
who was very rich. One day his master lay dozing in his 
chair and a wretched fly fluttered backwards and forwards 
over his face, to the disturbance of the sleeper and of Pulcinella 
who tried te drive it away in vain. “In order to give him 
repose,” he adds, “I took up a six pound weight and threw it 
at the fly now settled on the master’s forehead. I killed that 
fi 2? 

- And the apothecary ?”’ asked a bystander with some con- 
cern. “He did not wake again. Seeing that he reposed very 
peacefully, I took three hundred ducats which he kept in a 
drawer, and made off.” 

“ And you have left your country ?” 

“Yes, all for a fly, is it not a hard case?” 

Pulcinella has remained a favorite up to the present day in 
Naples, where he is still to be seen at the San Carlino. Very 
shortly after his arrival in France, he underwent a great 
change. He had left his country, holding himself erect and 
wearing a suit of white, but now (about 1645) he is trans- 
formed, and you see him parti-colored in red and yellow 
trimmed with green. A hump behind is given to him, for it 
was said to have belonged to the French jesters of old, caustic 
wit and deformity seeming to go together, and a protruding 
stomach is added to him. 

Pulcinello of the Commedia dell’ Arte was dead, and Poli- 
chinelle, no longer strutting about on the stage in flesh and 
blood, had established himself in the booth of the old Paris 
fairs as King of the Marionettes, still the insolent wine-loving 
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libertine. He may yet be seen in the Champs Elysées, the 
darling of children and nursemaids; and as Pwnch the roys- 
terer, who is ever handy with his staff and sets not only the 
police but the devil at defiance, he appears in our streets; but 
his visits are becoming rare, and our children will ere long be 
strangers to him. Having arrived in England during the re. 
action from Puritanical way, he now retires; meeting with less 
sympathy and confronted with endless rivals for popular favor, 

We now come to the youngest and most attractive personage 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte—the Capitano. Although he does 
not come into prominence until the arrival of Charles V, into 
Italy, and although he figures neither in the Atellanes nor in 
the Mimes, his lineage is ancient, for he has a place in the 
dramas of Menander in the fourth century, B. C. He is iden- 
tical with the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, and the Thraso of 
Terence. 

During the time of the Spanish occupation in Italy, a crowd 
of needy adventurers appeared, who if they were not genuine 
hidalgos, assumed high sounding titles. They swaggered up 
and down the peninsula, posing as lady-killers and ever pre- 
tending to deeds of daring. But they imposed, as Andrea 
Perrucci (a Capo-Comico of the day) tells us, only on the timid 
and the unsuspecting. They were derided by women and even 
servants, being found to be cowards and abominably stingy. 

The masked comedy delighted in this character, by turns 
the soldier, the lover, and the craven, discovering an unlimited 
variety of situations for him, the only possible revenge, as 
d’ Ancona observes for the presumption, rapacity, and avarice of 
these violent champions being the ridiculing of them on the 
stage. “ Pleasing and most delightful,” says Cecchini detto 
Il Frittolino in 1628, “is this most noble part when lightly 
treated by a man of talent, graceful manners, and tuneful 
voice. Dressed fancifully and altogether wearing an extrava- 
gant air, he should assert things which although from their 
nature are impossible, those of the audience who will give.the 
reins to their imagination will take in for the moment.” For 
instance here is a speech of his: 

“When the Turk knew of my arrival before Buda, he did 
not dare to leave the shelter of his tent. little knowing that I 
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had left my sword in Vienna in order that I might have a 
sheath made of the skin of the Sultan Suliman. The slaughter 
which I made of the enemy served to raise a heap of bones 
quite dwarfing Mount Olympus. The stream of blood which I 
caused to flow into the Danube still tinges that river.” 

“No quarrels between princes and between gentlemen are 
considered as properly arranged unless I am consulted,” says 
the Capitano Malagigi. His servant says that he hears that if 
they want his Master, they must search all the taverns and in- 
famous places around.” 

The Capitano flourishes his two-handed sword and declares 
that his weapon is suffering from thirst. 

“What, do swords drink ?” 

“Ah, thou knowest nothing of the art of war! It is the 
blood of those one kills or wounds!” 

“ And do swords eat ?” 

“ Mine only feeds on the hearts of Captains!” 

Two doughty warriors who have threatened never to rest till 
they have killed each other, meet. They cross swords: 

“Signore what day is this?” 

“ Sunday.” 

“ My brother, I have made a vow to have no quarrel on a 
Sunday.” 

“And I have just remembered that I have an affair of im- 
portance on hand.” 

“Then turn back—don’t stop!” 

“ And when wilt thou be ready ?” 

“When it rains dried figs !” 

To the last Strappa-Ferro, another Capitano, preserves his 
bravado; for when he is mortally wounded, having had to 
fight with a rival, he desires in a grand way that various 
potentates shall be acquainted with his death and receive me- 
mentos of him. The grand Turk must have “the helmet with 
the plumes,” to the grand Prior of Malta he bequeaths his 
sword. Costly cases, some to be gilt and others to be of velvet, 
are to be made for these things. Lastly, the only articles 
worth having, his shoes, are left to the Zanni, his servant. 

Francesco Andreini who had made this character his own 
as the Capitano Spavento da Valle Inferno, acted in the 
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middle of the XVIth Century and wrote a book in which the 
Capitano is treated as a real personage. Trappola having 
asked him how he wishes to be announced, his master winds 
up a long tirade of what he is to say with declaring himself 
to be “the Son of the Earthquake and the Thunder, the 
Cousin of Death, and the bosom friend of the Devil in Hell.” 

The following is an instance of the rough humor with 
which the improvised Comedy abounded. Guiseppe Bianchi 
was famous for his impersonation of the Capitano Spazzaferro, 
It was also notorious that the woman he had married by no 
means led a blameless life. In the comedy of “ Harlequin, a 
King by Chance,” the custody of a certain fortress has to be 
settled, and Spezzoferro comes forward asking that this may 
be bestowed on him. “As you have not, these twenty years, 
been able to look after your wife, how can we give you this 
important charge?” asks Harlequin. Very amusing no doubt 
for the audience, hardly as much so for Guiseppi Bianchi! 

Whilst in Italy and France the Capitano is always a Spaniard, 
we find that Parolles a Capitano, in “ All’s well that ends well,” 
is represented by Shakespeare, to gratify the national tastes of 
the day, as being born in France, and he is sent to follow his 
profession in Italy. 

One need say but little about the women and the lovers of 
the comedy, they are not subject to any particular rules, and 
while the other characters are drawn from various provinces 
using the appropriate dialect, these wear no mask and always 
speak Italian—they are to “ toscaniggiare.” 

Sometimes certain characters were modified to suit certain 
circumstances, and local types with new names were added; 
certain actors were associated with particular masks, their 
manner of representing these being invariably followed later 
on. 

The Commedia dell’ Arte found a champion in Salvator 
Rosa the last of the Italian Masters ; who not only delighted in 
writing satire, but also in painting it. Like Ruzzante, feeling 
keenly the troubles under which his country groaned, he made 
use of the stage to express his bitterness, acting in the charac- 
ter of the Calabrian buffoon Coviello, or as the Trastevere 
bravo, Pattaca. He is known to have composed some 
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“seenarii” but these probably did not survive the occasion 
which called them forth. 

The subject to be acted being chosen by the Capo Scenico 
(head actor) he assembles his troupe, reads the sketch of the 
piece to them, apportions to each one his part, mentions the 
place where the scene is to be laid, and assigns the houses to the 
actors. The place of acting is supposed to be in the open air, 
in the market place of the town, and to include the angle be- 
tween two sides of it; with the adjoining houses their doors and 
windows; so that the actors may appear and disappear through 
the doors or show themselves and hold conversations at the 
windows. A sketch of the story, not the dialogue, must be 
hung up where the actors can see it, and these, arranging to 
appear in their appropriate costumes, can develop their parts 
by employing such speeches and gesticulations as they have 
already known should suit them. 

“ Above all,” says Andrea Perrucci in his Del? Arte Rap- 
presentativa, “let not the actors forget the country in which 
the recital takes place, from whence they came, and where they 
are going. It is too great an impropriety for pardon that one 
shall say he is in Rome, and another that he is in Naples, that 
this one coming from Spain declares he is from Germany, for 
the father to forget the name of his son and the lover that of 
his mistress. And in the distribution of houses, let each re- 
member his own ; it is ridiculous that one should knock at the 
wrong door, or enter another person’s house. The actors must 
take care not to run against each other on entering. The 
woman going out into the square is not to go farther from her 
house than a step while talking to others, to observe decorum. 
In acting, the serious person must be deliberate in his actions, 
and the impetuous man be moving with haste. In short all 
should remember that they are to act to the life.” 

“The actor who plays impromptu does so with more spirit 
and more naturally than he who plays a réle which he has to 
learn. He makes the part his own, and in consequence acts 
better that which he invents rather than that which is borrowed 
from others by the aid of memory. The appearance, the voice, 
even delicate sensibility, are not enough for the man who wishes 
to play impromptu if he does not possess a lively imagination, 
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with great fertility of expression, and if he is not master of al] 
the varieties of the language, and conversant with the different 
situations in which he may be placed.” 

To remedy a barren scene or to help others when a hitch 
occurs, the player must be ready with his tongue, following 
the thread of what has gone before, and speak, until the actor 
whose real turn it is comes on the stage. Carlo Gozzi gives an 
instance of how arduous this necessary duty may be in certain 
eases. At the time when he was young, beardless and good- 
looking (and although it was the rule as in the case of the 
Mimes at Rome to have women acting on the stage) he took a 
female part in a farce acted at Zara: 

“Tt was night,” he says, “as Lucia, I acted the woe-begone 
and poverty-stricken wife of old Pantalone, the broken-down 
and disreputable merchant. A little daughter, the fruit of our 
ill-starred union, was at my bosom during the scene. I tried to 
lull my infant to sleep by singing, occasionally breaking off for 
the recital of my misfortunes. I told how I had been forced 
to marry an old wretch. I related simply my sufferings and 
vexations, and how I had once been a good-looking girl before 
tears had left their traces on my cheeks. I bewailed that con- 
stant cold and hunger had cut off the natural food for my 
infant. The night was well advanced, I was waiting for my 
ne’er-do-well of a husband who never came. I suspected that 
he had wandered into the Valley del Pozzetto—the haunt of 
the worst characters in the neighborhood. I feared some fresh 
disaster, I moralized, I dissolved in floods of tears and made 
the audience laugh. The fact was that a certain Signor 
Antonio Zeus, who played the character. of Pantalone, had not 
for some reason arrived at the theatre, and as it was his duty 
to come on the stage and be the one to leave it after me, I 
could not break off my soliloquy, which has lasted for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. A good comedian of improvised drama 
should never lose his presence of mind, or be wanting in some- 
thing to say. In order, therefore, to lengthen the scene and 
give it a little relief, I feigned that my babe was crying and 
would not be hushed asleep by suckling or singing. My 
attempts to quiet the child and my non-success kept the people 
in good humor. I turned my gaze towards the flies, and 
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became inwardly uneasy at not seeing Pantalone appear, for I 
did not know how to keep up the ball. Involuntarily I raised 
my eyes toward the boxes and in one of them saw a certain 
Tonina, known for her shameless conduct, resplendent in her 
ill-gotten wealth, and who mockingly laughed at my motherly 
troubles. I realized at once the danger there was of others 
joining in her ridicule. I must certainly turn the tables 
upon her. But I had indeed come upon a treasure, and a 
flood of new argument awakened a daring eloquence which 
was allowed and enjoyed in a theatre that was not venal and 
was in truth a little too free. I now found myself able to ex- 
pand my expiring soliloquy. 

Giving the name of Tonina to my infant, I addressed all my 
discourse to her. I caressed her, gazed on her features, and 
looked forward to the time when my little daughter Tonina 
would be a beautiful girl. I promised, on my part, that I would 
by example, by advice, and by whipping ensure her a good 
education. Then addressing the little Tonina on my knee, I 
added that if in spite of all my maternal care she should fall 
into such and such errors, such and such excesses causing such 
and such troubles, she would be the worst Tonina in the world, 
and in such a case, I prayed Heaven to cut her off in these her 
early days. 

The errors, excesses, and troubles mentioned were well known 
incidents connected with the life of the Tonina lounging in 
her box. Never in my life have I seen a comic soliloquy 
received with such acclamations. All the spectators with one 
accord turned their eyes towards the box of the “ Bella Tonina ” 
in her finery, and the greatest shouting of laughter and clap- 
ping of hands were heard. My husband now appeared on the 
scene and the comedy was soon brought to a close.” 

In the early days of the Commedia dell’ Arte, the poor and 
despised being its only patrons, the acting, scenery, and cos- 
tumes were very miserable. These were so more especially in 
the South, where foreign rule prevailed. The later and more 
successful Coméci (as the actors of the improvised drama were 
called rather than comedianti) write scornfully of the efforts 
of some of their humble brethren. They tell us how in some 
cases kitchen-clothes, drawn on roughly with charcoal, did duty 
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for scenery ; and how women might be seen dressing for their 
parts in the market place. That they were rude in their acting, 
that their language was broad—nay, often downright obscene 
—need excite no wonder, for prelates, knights, and ladies, little 
scrupled to listen to the indecencies abounding in the literary 
comedies. 

Garzone writes in 1615: “On entering a town, a drum will 
be sent round to let people know that the Signori Comici have 
arrived, the chief lady of the troupe dressed like a man, sword 
in hand, making the announcement, and inviting the people to 
the play at the Inn—let us say—of the Pilgrim. These come 
with alacrity, and having paid their soldi, fill the room pre. 
pared for the entertainment. They have to listen toa Magnifico 
(as Pantaloon is often called) not worth a farthing, a Zanni no 
better than an idiot, a Graziano who splutters forth his words, 
a courtesan without grace or wit, an Innamorato who gives 
you the cholic to listen to him, a Spaniard who is always telling 
you of his lordly appearance and his armour, a Pedant who 
gives you Tuscan instead of Latin, a Burattino who is no more 
able to gesticulate than the cap which he wears on his head, a 
Signora who opens her mouth as if to engulph you, can’t put 
two words together, who has neither grace nor action but is 
made of wood and is astranger to good looks.” 

Appearing in Paris in 1571, the Comici continue to visit 
that city every year, generally returning to Italy for the winter, 
until they are turned out of France by Louis XIV. for satir- 
izing Madame de Maintenon in one of their Comedies. 

Perhaps the most splendid performance of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte which the world has ever seen was in 1572, the year 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, when according to 
Porbus the court itself acted a drama. The Duc de Guise was 
Scaramouche, the Duc d’Anjou (afterwards Henri III.) was 
Harlequin, the Cardinal de Lorraine represented Pantalone, 
Catharine de Medicis figured as Columbine, and Charles IX. 
himself was Brighella. 

In 1577, the Comici arranged with the Confrerie de la Pas- 
sion, who held an exclusive patent from Charles VI. for acting 
in Paris, to share with them the Salle de Bourbon. They were 
to act every alternate day, and paid one ecutowrnai on each 
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representation. The people came in such crowds to see the 
Italians, that, as L’Etoile tells us, “the four best preachers in 
Paris together could not count as many when they preached.” 

In 1645, a young upholsterer, Jean Baptiste Poquélin, is 
observed to be paying more attention to the Italian Comedians 
(they being in Paris under the celebrated Scaramuccia) than to 
his proper trade. A few years pass by, and we find him at the 
head of a French troupe, and as Moliére, acting pieces of his own 
composition, giving the world old friends with new faces, bril- 
liant comedies with characters borrowed from the Commedia 
dell’ Arte. Pantalone, Pedrolino, the Dottore, the Capitano, 
and Arlechino live again under different names. They no 
longer wear masks or improvise, for Moliére has written their 
dialogues for them. In time Moliére breaks out a line for 
himself, and his connection with the Italian Comedy, as it is 
known in contemporary French literature, is less evident. 

In 1574 the Spaniards made the acquaintance of our friends 
through Alberto Ganassa who traveled about Spain with a 
company. The improvised comedy with its lively and natural 
acting took the grave Dons by storm. Then Lope da Vega 
gave himself up to composing an infinity of scenarw, skeletons 
of plays to be filled in by the inventive abilities of the actors, 
in which Philip IV., the protector of the versatile dramatist, 
took great delight in acting some of the characters himself. 

Shakespeare, too, must not only have heard a great deal of 
the “lean and slippered Pantaloon ” and other characters to be 
seen in Paris, but he might have witnessed their performances 
himself, for it appears that Drusiano Martinelli visited Eng- 
land with his company in 1597. 

In Italy the Commedia dell’ Arte lived on till the end of 
the XVIIIth century, when the coup de grace was given to it 
by Carlo Goldoni at Venice. Like Moliére, Goldoni went 
about with the Comici, fascinated by their style of acting; 
and then like the Frenchman, he set to work to compose a 
number of brilliant comedies, using the old characters but 
furnishing their dialogues, often retaining the same names, 
but depriving them of their masks. 
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In truth the improvised comedy with its fixed characters 
had been steadily going down more than a hundred years 
before Goldoni’s advent. 

During the time of Shakespeare, and till Moliére was in his 
prime, the drama al’ improviso had been rising to its highest 
point. 

The actors were clever, and they did their utmost to make 
their parts natural consistently with securing the applause of 
their audiences. They were fortunate in having no very for- 
midable rivals; and neither in the characters nor the situations 
was touch with the spectators lost. 

But the times were rapidly changing. The majority of the 
people for whose benefit the principal personages had been 
invented could not readily recognize them—their types were 
dying out. The Dottore, so welcome when the revival of 
learning had brought the pedant to the front, had retired to 
the background. The Capitano, the most sympathetic of all 
the masks, was a great favorite with his Spanish phrases and 
lively airs, during the whole of the 17th century; but he had 
entered on the domain of tradition, and his place was being 
taken by provincial blusterers, mouthing their own dialects. 
The Comici at last, finding their theatres deserted for the new 
drama, gave up improvising, and took to playing Goldoni’s 
pieces. 

In the gloom which was settling down over the Commedia 
dell’ Arte, there shot a gleam of sunshine for a while, through 
the poet Carlo Gozzi. He vigorously espoused its cause, and 
giving the despairing actors some dramas chiefly taken from 
fairy tales, adapted the ordinary réles of the Comici, the sub- 
ordinate parts being left to their direction. Gradually Gozzi 
left less and less for the actors themselves to invent; so that at 
last they got through him, as much out of practice with their 
art, as through Goldoni, losing the distinctive talent of impro- 
vising which had flourished more than two thousand years 
before. 

To go more into detail about the curious incidents connected 
with the last days of the Commedia dell’ Arte is impossible, 
consistent with our present space. We would refer our readers 
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to the amusing and interesting memoirs of Carlo Gozzi lately 
introduced to the English speaking public by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds. 

The Pantalone, Columbina, and Arlecchino, who may still be 
seen at Christmas on the boards for the amusement of children, 
are the shadows of our old friends. Little consideration is 
shown for Pantaloon now; he is ridiculed and outwitted at 
every turn, whilst his daughter Columbine, is made love to by 
Harlequin—the Minus Centunculus—the hero of the many 
patches, who flourishes his staff as of old. 

These personages—who act and do not speak, come to us 
from the Paris fair, the Foire de St. Germains where the booths . 
used to exhibit their farces, until the Confrérie de la Passion 
invoked the law and reduced them to silence for infringing 
their patent for reciting. 

Our friends had then to eke out their meaning with dumb 
show and thus they passed on to the English stage. 

But the days even of the Pantomime are numbered. It may 
be said indeed to be dead, spectacular pieces and allusions to 
passing events chiefly political have taken its place. Who now 


cares for Harlequin ? 
I. S. A. HERFORD, 
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ArtictE VI—SCIENCE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


Suppose that at the other end of this room there is a billiard 
table, the cushions of which are perfectly elastic, the surface 
perfectly level, and that there is a perfectly elastic ball upon 
this table which can roll to and fro and rebound from the 
cushions, absolutely without friction. 

Now if this ball is supposed to be originally at rest, we say, 
that by reason of the “property ” of inertia—a property which 
we conceive of as essential to matter—it will remain always at 
rest, unless acted upon by some other body not at rest. The 
action of this other body we call “force,” and a body thus cap- 
able of influencing the state of rest or motion of another body, 
We say possesses “energy.” If then we see our ball, originally 
at rest, suddenly put in motion, we say that the motion is due 
to some “ force” which has acted or is acting upon the ball. 
We mean thus by “force” that which “causes” change of 
state of a body, and of course we can only mean by “ cause,” 
in this connection, the invariable and immediate antecedent of 
such change of state, viz., another moving body which pos- 
sesses “ energy.” 

Here we have introduced several ideas, which we claim and 
believe, correspond to physical facts and objective reality. 
Our idea of “cause” involves thus far no idea of constraint, 
but is simply the recognition of an invariable sequence, which 
we believe expresses a fact of nature. So our assumption of 
the property of “inertia,” simply asserts that the ball cannot 
move or stop itself, and the corresponding idea of “ force,” 
asserts that the previously existing state of rest or motion can 
only be changed by the action of some exterior body, as for 
instance in our case, the cue. 

These ideas, modern science claims to be generat truths, 
which correspond to facts in external nature, apart from our 
consciousness—if you choose to separate consciousness from 
external nature, which modern science, as we shall see, does 
not and indeed cannot, choose to do—and science holds that 
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these truths apply to a/7 the matter in the Universe. No par- 
ticle or atom “ in the Universe,” such is the general statement, 
can move itself, or change its state of motion or rest. When 
such change is observed, it is the “ result,” that is, the invari- 
able sequence, of the action of other particles or atoms, whose 
state of motion is different from the first. 

The proof of the truth of such general assertions, science 
refuses to seek in necessary or so-called “intuitive” ideas, 
because it boldly claims man himself, with his powers and 
mental and moral as well as physical nature, to be but a part of 
the more comprehensive nature he explores, and such intuitive 
ideas it claims as the lawful sequence of past experience. The 
proof of the truth of such assertions science therefore claims 
to find in the facts, 1st, that they are in accord with all past 
and present experience, 2d, that deductions from them have 
always led to conclusions verified by experience. 

But our expericnce all will admit, must in the nature of 
things, be limited. We are limited in our bodies, in our fae- 
ulties of observation, in our reasoning powers and reasoning 
appliances, in our instruments of research and precision, and 
by our very position in the Universe, of which, as we know, 
this earth we inhabit is but a very minute fragment. We are 
cut off by impassable barriers of space and time from by far 
the greater portion of the vast Cosmos of which we thus boldly 
affirm the general facts,—and what justifies us in such daring 
affirmations ? 

Admitting, as we do and mast, such limitations, what right, 
I ask, have we to assert, as we do assert, and to believe, as we 
do believe, such and such things to be true and general, and to 
apply, not only to such small portions of the Universe as are 
subject to our limited faculties of scrutiny, but to the whole 
unexplored and unexplorable region beyond? and what right 
have we to be convinced as we indisputably are convinced, 
that we are correct in such assertions ? 

The answer is, that we asswme the “ methods” or sequences 
of Nature, to be uniform and continuous, so that from a part 
we can infer the whole. And when, proceeding upon such an 
assumption, we find the results always to coincide with experi- 
ence, as that limited experience enlarges, our initial assump- 
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tion gains in probability, until the conviction of its truth 
becomes irresistable, and we accept it as “proved.” This then 
is the fundamental basis of all science—an assumption of uni- 
formity and continuity, the cumulative proof of which hag 
become so strong that it has produced conviction. 

From this standpoint science must proceed, or fall to pieces. 
Upon this assumption depends the cohesive power of the entire 
fabric. To this fundamental assumption it must firmly hold 
or cease to be. This it is, which enables us to infer general 
laws from special phenomena; to group together seemingly 
-diverse facts into harmonious sequence of “ cause and effect ;” 
to tell the past and predict the future from the present—and to 
such an extent has this already been done, and so marvelous 
have been the results, that the conviction has become irresist- 
ible, and the man of science to-day, can no more give up his 
belief in this primary assumption, than the Christian can deny 
his God. Attack the foundations of this belief as you may, 
the common sense of mankind now accepts it as the surest 
knowledge to which we can attain. 

Science then is not at war with assumption but with assump- 
tions. Its tendency is to reduce all to one. All must be con- 
sistent with this one, and none must contradict it. Upon this 
rests the so-called “method” of science; by this method it 
tests all hypotheses and demands, and through this method it 
claims boldly “ all knowledge as its province.” I say advisedly, 
all knowledge. 

In the language of Frederick Harrison, one of the foremost 
“positivists” of the day, “This method turns aside from 
hypotheses not to be tested by any known logical canon familiar 
to science, whether the hypothesis claims support from intui- 
tion, aspiration or general plausibility. And, again, this 
method turns aside from ideal standards which avow themselves 
to be lawless, which profess to transcend the fieid of law. We 
say, life and conduct shall stand for us wholly on a basis of 
law, and must rest entirely in that region of science, (not phys- 
ical, but moral and social science,) where we are free to use our 
intelligence in the methods known to us as intelligible logic, 
methods which the intellect can analyze. When you confront 
us with hypotheses, however sublime and however affecting, if 
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they cannot be stated in terms of the rest of our knowledge, if 
they are disparate to that world of sequence and sensation 
which to us is the ultimate base of all our real knowledge, then 
we shake our heads and turn aside.” 

There is no uncertain sound about such words. Such a 
position is not opposed to assumption or to hypothesis, for it is 
based admittedly upon the assumption of uniformity of law. 
But it demands that all assumption and hypothesis shall be 
consistent with this fundamental one. It is not hypothesis but 
conflicting hypotheses to which objection is made ; not with the 
natural but the swper-natural that issue is taken. 

If then any phenomena are observed which are opposed to 
this belief in nature’s uniformity the man of science properly 
and promptly rejects such observations. If any explanations 
are put forth not in harmony with it, he pronounces such expla- 
nations swper-natural, and those who believe them he calls 
superstitious. Observe, he does not claim to be able to explain 
all such phenomena himself; he is very ready to admit that 
there is much, very much, which is dark, must perhaps always 
remain dark to him—but he holds that the true interpretation, 
if ever found, must accord with his fundamental assumption of 
uniformity, and he rejects at once all interpretations which do 
not. He believes that all “super-natural” theories—theories, 
that is, which contradict this principle—must be replaced by 
natural theories, that is, theories which are in accord with this 
principle. He hopes that in time they may be. But until 
they are, he refuses to have anything to do with them and is 
content to wait. There is no room in his creed for tue super- 
natural. 

But while in this respect he is unbending and even intoler- 
ant, he is very liberal indeed to any endeavor to explain 
natural phenomena “in terms of the rest of our knowledge,” 
in accord, that is, with the “uniformity of Nature.” Any 
hypothesis tending in this direction he will patiently listen to, 
receive, discuss, and judge solely upon its merits in this respect, 
in the most candid and fair-minded manner. It is no objection 
to him that the hypothesis leaves much to be explained which 
must still remain dark, for all hypotheses do this: nor that 
analogy is made use of and the imagination severely taxed, for 
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several received hypotheses do this also; nor that faith is called 
in to accept much that cannot be accounted for otherwise, for 
faith of this sort lies at the bottom of the entire scientific struc. 
ture—but just so far as the new hypothesis goes to extend his 
knowledge of nature upon the assumption of the uniformity 
of nature’s laws just so far he will consider it. He will believe 
in “ethers” and “atoms” and “molecules,” and mysterious 
* properties ” and “affinities,” wondrous “fluids” and “ vital 
forces,” “ correlations ” and “ conservations ” without end—all 
and any of which are quite as hard to conceive of and make 
quite as severe a tax upon his faith and intellect as any super- 
natural hypothesis; and he believes cheerfully and readily, 
just so soon and just so far as the facts warrant, simply because 
such things are in harmony with uniformity of natural law; 
that is, simply because such things are “natural” and not 
supernatural.” 

This position is undoubtedly a strong one and, to the scien- 
tific 1aan, it is a necessary one. To admit at this day any 
breach in the continuity of nature or any break in the uniform- 
ity of natural law, is to give up more than can be gained ; to 
renounce all our most certain knowledge in favor of an hypoth- 
esis which can only introduce disorder and bring chaos back 
again. 

And yet there are not wanting those at the present day, and 
there have never been wanting such at all times, who assert and 
believe that there is more in nature than the uniform action of 
her laws. That back of the material lies the spiritual, behind 
the law stands the law-giver, and that ¢izs hypothesis is as true, 
as certain and as worthy of belief as that upon which science 
rests. This may even be said to be a universal belief of man- 
kind and to have been held and accepted at all times and long 
before Science itself began to be. I think I may even venture 
to assert that this belief is held by those present here to-night, 
and that scientific men hold it also, not as a scientific doctrine, 
however, but rather as a thing apart—as pertaining to that 
realm of the swper-natural into which Science cannot enter and 
with which Science, therefore, cannot conflict. 

But it is becoming more and more apparent that this position 
is untenable, and that such an armed neutrality cannot long 
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continue. Science, as we have seen, claims the realm of all 
knowledge. Material there is, spiritual there may be, but 
supernatural there is not. Such an hypothesis can only be 
held as an expression of the natural, or not at all. The con- 
trary may be good theology, it certainly is not sound science. 

Now what has prevented the acceptance of this belief by 
scientific men, not as a doctrine of the supernatural, but as a 
fact of the natural ? 

Why is it not boldly and fairly discussed as a purely scientific 
hypothesis upon purely scientific grounds? It is certainly sug- 
gested by analogy ; it satisfies imperative intellectual demands ; 
it coincides with universal belief and commands to-day, as it 
has commanded always, universal assent. That it certainly 
explains much in this Universe otherwise inexplicable, no one 
who has thoughtfully considered it can deny ; and as we shall 
soon see, it is in harmony with that conviction of continuity 
which guides to-day all scientific investigation, and gives answer 
to the perpetual inquiry of science as formulated by Mill: 

“What are the fewest and simplest assumptions, which, 
being granted, the existing order of Nature would follow?” 

Why then should it not long since have been propounded by 
scientific men, upon purely scientific grounds, as a scientific 
hypothesis 

The reason as we see, can only be the supernatural basis 
upon which the hypothesis is supposed to rest. A will outside 
of nature acting in nature—a spiritual cause manifesting 
itself in material effects—seems a breach of continuity and 
an assumption of supernatural agency. As such, in this shape, 
every scientific man must repudiate it as untenable or else for- 
feit the intellectual heritage of his age, and agree to live in a 
world where uniform action of natural law is a delusion, where 
reason is useless and feeling unchecked, may end in any extrem- 
ity of license and extravagance. 

That such is the tendency of thus cutting loose from the fun- 
damental basis of all science, is shown clearly in the pseudo- 
science of the day, with its delusions and extravagance, its 
table turnings and inconsequential miracles, its inconsistent 
superstition and still more inconsistent skepticism. To all 
such, Science applies its crucial test and the result is a swift 
dismissal. 
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But with our religious belief the case is more serious. Why 
must the scientific man keep his science in one pocket and hie 
theology in the other, and let not his left hand know what his 
right hand doeth? Here seems a real issue and a real conflict, 
That the conflict is terribly real, there can, I think, be no 
doubt. But that the issue is a real one, may be open to ques- 
tion. Ido not think the issue is real, and I propose to try to 
show to-night that it is not. Science has much to learn and 
much to do ere her last stone is laid and her grand edifice com- 
plete, and when it is, theology should be the head of the 
corner—the cap-stone which the builders rejected. But until 
this can happen, theology must sooner or later bring science to 
its aid, before its demands can have the stamp of truth and 
command unbiassed and willing assent. 

Here then is, I think, the real issue of the great “ conflict ” 
of the age, of which we have all read and thought and heard 
and talked so much. Is the spiritual necessarily the super- 
natural? I propose to try to show that it is not. That the 
belief in an intelligent creative will is not a statement of a 
supernatural belief, but a statement “in terms of the rest of 
our knowledge ;” not “disparate to that world of sequence 
and sensation which to us is the ultimate base of all our real 
knowledge,” but a genuine scientific hypothesis, suggested by 
analogy and confirmed by experience; not contradicting the 
fundamental law of uniformity, but accounting for it—and, 
judged upon its merits, as a scientific hypothesis, commends 
itself as the best one which harmonizes all the facts, and re- 
wards the search of science for the “fewest and simplest 
assumptions, which, being granted, the existing order of 
Nature would follow,” by tracing back all such assumptions to 
one necessary and sufficient hypothesis, the proof of which 
becomes cumulative and ends in conviction. 

I wish to treat this hypothesis as a purely scientific one. 
Let us now return to our billiard table. 

Suppose the ball upon that table to be set in motion bya 
stroke of the cue. It would, as we assume, move on forever 
in a straight line, unless acted upon by some other body. It 
will roll on then, until it strikes the cushion. From the 
cushion it will rebound at an angle equal to the angle of inci- 
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dence, and, both ball and cushion being perfectly elastic, it 
will roll on its new direction with unchanged velocity until it 
strikes another cushion, and there being no friction, it will thus 
dart from side to side forever. 

Now, given the mass of the ball, its velocity and direction 
of motion at any instant, the mathematician might predict 
unerringly just where it would be and how moving at the end 
say of a thousand years. He might also work backwards and 
tell just where it was and how moving a thousand years previ- 
ously, provided it had been in motion as long as that. 

But this is a very important proviso. He can tell the future 
to a certainty, but he can only tell the past down to any given 
instant before the cue came into play. In the system as he 
finds it, no mathematics can possibly reveal the action of the 
cue, or tell just when the original impulse was given. 

If then, we were to venture the hypothesis that at some 
time in the past, motion had been imparted to the ball, our 
mathematician would tell us that he had no means of testing 
such an hypothesis. His equations do not contain it. They 
can reveal nothing which has not been put into them. It 
might be true or it might not be true. He found the ball roll- 
ing, it will roll forever, he can trace its motions forward in 
time to any extent, provided no exterior force act upon tt, 
and he can trace its motion backward in time to any extent, 
provided no exterior force has acted upon it,—and that is all. 
Of these two provisos he knows nothing. It may have been 
rolling forever for aught he can say to the contrary. The 
probability of any hypothesis to the contrary, must be estab- 
lished, if at all, by considerations very different from any his 
mathematics can furnish. The hypothesis that the ball has 
been rolling and will roll forever as he finds it, is just as 
reasonable to him as any other. 

It is the dream of the mathematician that were all the laws 
and conditions to which matter is subject known, he might 
predict with the same unerring certainty the position and 
motion of every particle of matter in the universe. The prob- 
lem, though infinitely more complex, is the same in kind, and 
were it possible to solve it, the solution would bear the same 
relation to any supposed origin of motion. It would neither 
make for nor against such an hypothesis. 
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Now let the physicist take his turn at our table. Suppose 
then, that our mathematician’s eyesight were greatly increased 
in power so as to surpass the most powerful microscope. He 
would now be astonished to find that the rolling billiard ball 
when it struck the cushion never really touched tt at all! 

It is to-day an accepted fact in physics that absolute contact 
between bodies or atoms never takes place. When atoms are 
brought near together they begin to resist being brought 
nearer, and the smaller the distance the greater the resistance, 
Actual contact, the physicist says, never takes place. 

But if action at a distance be a fact, it is one wholly incom- 
prehensible to us. It cannot be “stated in terms of the rest 
of our knowledge.” From a mechanical standpoint it is incon- 
ceivable. The man of science promptly rejects it as “logically 
and physically absurd.” The greatest phiiosopher the world 
has ever seen, whe: brought face to face with this strange 
fact, pronounced it an “absurdity so great that no man who 
has, in philosophical matters, a competent faculty of thinking, 
ean ever fall into it.” But it is this same Mewton who,a 
quarter of a century later, with riper experience and wisdom, 
and a broader vision, asked, “ Have not the small particles of 
bodies certain powers, virtues, or forces by which they act at a 
distance ?”” 

The physicist says, “No!” He believes it not to be a fact, 
but only an apparent difficulty. In the light of fuller knowl- 
edge he hopes it will disappear. And so he builds up his 
“atom”; and in the attempt to get rid of one incomprehensi- 
ble mystery, introduces several others, all equally incompre- 
hensible, and endows his atom with “attraction” and “ repul- 
sion ” and “ aftinities,’””—all of them forces acting at a distance ; 
and having thus erected a coherent system of /ittle mysteries 
instead of one big mystery, would fain rest content. But 
intellectual contentment is not attained, and nothing has really 
been explained. “Explained”! What is the scientific mean- 
ing of “explanation”? Prof. Clifford tells us that we have 
“explained” something when we have been able to “ break it 
up into simpler constituents which are already familiar.” But 
suppose the thing won’t break up; then it cannot be “ ex- 
plained.” Suppose the elements into which it breaks up are 
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themselves just as unfamiliar as the original? Then it cannot 
be “explained”; for one incomprehensible, we have several. 
Suppose the elements into which it breaks up are familiar— 
what then? Is the mystery any the less for being familiar ? 
What has been “explained”? Nothing! We have simply 
formed a coherent system, based upon the incomprehensible— 
that is all! 

Such is the difficulty in the present case. Nature is not 
explained by being pulverized. Atoms, we say, cannot be in 
contact, for then there would be no longer atoms, but a solid 
mass. Very well! Now fill up the void spaces between the 
atoms with an “ ether,” if you will; but if your ether is com- 
posed of atoms separated by voids, by what have you profited, 
and what have you “explained”? Pour ether into ether; 
and still the mystery remains! Your atom itself now becomes 
the center of a whole complex system of astronomy as incom- 
prehensible as that which the teleseope reveals. Atomic 
forces are no less incomprehensible than the “perpetual 
miracle” of gravitation which rules the planets, and by no 
means as “familiar.” The infinitesimal is as hard to compre- 
hend as the infinite. The difficulty is absolutely unchanged in 
kind, and even greater in degree. We push the incompre- 
hensible farther and farther back, but still remains the ultimate 
and inexplicable. 

But why not face the difficulty and accept action at a dis- 
tance as an ultimate fact? Because it is contrary to experi- 
ence? But experience would seem to confirm it. All forces, 
in the last analysis, appear to act at a distance. Because it is 
incomprehensible? So must any wltimate fact of nature be; 
for any fact which can be “ explained in terms of the rest of 
our ‘nowledge ” must be not ultimate. The meaning of “ wléz- 
mate” is “ inexplicable”; and this, therefore, is no valid objec- 
tion. If we can ever trace sequence to its ultimate origin, we 
must expect to find that origin not capable of being “ explained ” 
or broken up into familiar elements. What then is the only 
valid objection? Itisthis: not that it cannot be explained, but 
whether it is capable of explaining. This is our only test—the 
scientific test—its capability of explaining, and of explaining 
all “in terms of the rest of our knowledge.” We cannot have 
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two ultimate facts. Continuity forbids it. But one, it would 
seem, we must have; experience, reason, “intellectual neces. 
sity,” all demand it. We cannot have “occult forces ;” but 
we must, apparently, have one “occult cause,”—not outside of 
nature, but in nature; or else the circle of our knowledge, 
starting at any point, should always bring us without solution 
of continuity back to the point of beginning. But this is not 
the case. Every direction in which science moves, sooner or later 
ends with this apparent break—action at a distance. The circle 
of the sciences, we find, is not a circle at all, but a loop ; and with 
what shall we close it? To meet the difficulty, we need, not 
hypotheses, but one sufficient hypothesis ; and if this hypothe- 
sis is the only one which can bridge over the break, which 
brings all into uniformity and into agreement with experience 
and known analogies of nature—such an hypothesis, compre- 
hensible or not, ought to be eagerly seized by the scientific 
man, as the expression of that ultimate, and therefore inex- 
plicable, fact which is the key to this mysterious riddle of the 
universe. 

But the mathematician finds that our table with its rolling 
ball is an ideal conception only. No bodies are frictionless or 
perfectly elastic. He finds that our ball, after each impact, 
rebounds with diminished velocity, and must finally come to 
rest. To the mathematician the problem is now more com- 
plex, but unchanged in kind. 

Nor is the state of things essentially changed when the 
physicist takes up the investigation, and shows us the vibrating 
atoms in the ball and in the eushion—reveals to our mental 
vision the omnipresent ether of space with its inexplicable 
properties—properties admitted although inexplicable, because 
they are in terms of other inexplicables, that is, in “terms of 
the rest of our knowledge”—when he explains to us the rela- 
tion of heat and work and the persistence of energy. Nay, 
more, we can follow him far beyond the boundaries of our 
table in his marvellous tour of the Universe, as he traces the 
different forms of energy through all their correlations back to 
his vibrating ether and atoms, and interprets them all in terms 
of motion and matter. We may go out with him into the 
planetary spaces and trace all energy to the sun. We may 
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trace back the sun to a fiery nebula and find in it the “ promise 
and potency of all.” At every step the harmony becomes more 
impressive, science after science falls into line, as the whole 
marvellous mechanism is gradually unfolded and resolves itself 
into beautiful simplicity and unity, and wondrous variety in 
unity—but still the problem is essentially unchanged! Given, 
uniformity of natural law ; certain unvarying relations of cause 
and effect ; certain assumed and incomprehensible qualities and 
properties ; a certain assumed mechanism in agreement there- 
with ;—and a grand mathematics might compass it all. Still we 
are as far as ever from understanding action ata distance. Still 
unaccountable “ properties,” “occult forces,” which we cannot 
explain, mysterious laws, whose inter-relations we can trace, 
whose uniform action predict,—whose origin lies hid. 

And now, with all these wonders known, and still more won- 
drous things unknown; the region of mystery increasing di- 
rectly with the advance of knowledge; with dim recognitions 
of “order,” “purpose” and “design,” of “power,” ‘ benefi- 
cence” and “intelligence,” starting everywhere out of the 
blackness like spectral lights, dancing to and fro to our confu- 
sion; What can we do, but hold fast with resolute grip to the 
one principle of uniformity which has taken us so far and yet 
ever leaves us farther to go, and still seeking, as we must seek, 
“the fewest and simplest assumptions which, being granted, the 
existing order of nature would follow,” cry out in utter be- 
wilderment, “what does it all mean ?”’ 

The answer must reduce the number of hypotheses, not add 
one more to the list; and it must be in terms of our experience 
and make still more assured our belief in that principle of uni- 
form action of natural law which we will not, nay, cannot re- 
linquish. This answer, if answer there be, we must find in 
Nature, suggested by sound natural analogy, for supernatural 
there is not. To commence by violating continuity is to leave 
science behind. 

Thus far we have considered only the forces and laws of in- 
organic nature. But science claims and must consistently 
claim, the whole of Nature as her domain. And here con- 
fronts us at once another break in continuity—the origin of 
life. The scientific investigator traces life from its highest 
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manifestations, through all its gradations, down it may be, to a 
speck of “granulated vivified protoplasm ;” and what then? 
What can he consistently say, except what Tyndall has said, 
“ By an intellectual necessity, I cross the boundary of the ex- 
perimental evidence, and discern in that matter which we, in 
our ignorance of its latent powers, and notwithstanding our 
professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium—the promise and potency of all terrestrial life.” 

This utterance which has made so much stir in theological 
circles, what is it but the expression of the scientific belief in 
continuity? This is the “intellectual necessity” which we 
cannot ignore. And yet after honestly examining the evidence 
with all the wonderrul skill of which he is the acknowledged 
master, and while frankly confessing that he wishes the evi- 
dence were the other way, this outspoken, clear-thinking man 
of science does not hesitate to say, “I affirm that no shred of 
trustworthy experimental testimony exists to prove that life in 
our day has ever appeared independently of antecedent life.” 
Says a recent writer,* “so far as science can settle anything, 
this question is settled. The attempt to get the living out of 
the dead has failed. Spontaneous generation has had to be 
given up, and it is now recognized on every hand that life can 
only come from the touch of life.” Huxley categorically an- 
nounces that the doctrine of Biogenesis, or life only from life, 
is “victorious along the whole line at the present day.” 

Here then we have actually erected by science itself into a 
“law”—the law of biogenesis—an apparent contradiction to 
that scientific belief in continuity which is an “intellectual 
necessity” to the scientific man. But does he admit such dis- 
continuity? Not at all! He views the difficulty—like the 
other difficulty of action at a distance—as apparent only. The 
issue to his mind, is not whether the organic is contained and 
potential in the inorganic—he still believes that it is—but simply 
whether the transition can be artificially effected now, “in our 
day.” Undiscouraged and undismayed, he works on, hopes 
ever, seeks always—“ the fewest and simplest assumptions which, 
being granted, the existing order of Nature would follow,”— 


* Henry Drummond. 
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and has always in mind, as a dream of the future, that final 
hypothesis which shall at last bring all into conformity, before 
which all discrepancies shall vanish. 

But this is not the last break in our law of continuity. If 
the origin of life is mysterious, much more is that of sensation. 
The physicist can trace the rays of light as they thrill through 
the ether; the physiologist may explain to us the mechanism 
of the eye and of the nervous system and brain. But the link 
between the objective phenomena and the subjective sensation 
is beyond the power of science to trace. How is matter related 
to consciousness? In the presence of such mysteries “experi- 
mental evidence” fails. Such problems do indeed lie outside 
the domain of experimental physics—we frankly admit it. But 
do they lie outside the domain of law? We cannot admit that! 
The principle of continuity which has led us so far, we will not 
reject. Those methods of research which have proved so fruit- 
ful we cannot renounce. The repugnance to invoke the super- 
natural to account for the phenomena of human life is just and 
consistent. “Other world?’ says Emerson; “There is no 
other world. God is one and omnipresent; here or nowhere 
is the whole fact.” And so, somehow, somewhere, somewhen, 
we ardently believe, these mysterious voids are to be filled up 
with knowledge, and Nature is to stand forth, one grand, har- 
monious system, without solution of continuity, from begin- 
ning toend. This is the dream of the man of science—a dream 
of which he thinks he can dimly perceive, even now, the com- 
ing realization. 

It is easy to relegate such difficulties to the “spiritual world,” 
and to say that of them we can know nothing. But this is 
evading the difficulty. There is no “good man’s croft,” as 
Prof. Clifford well reminds us, in science, secure from the 
plough where the “Brownie” may live. Let us no longer 
dodge, but meet the issue fairly. ‘There is a spiritual world,” 
—we grant it! But that world, we say, must be a world of 
law,—a natural, not a supernatural world. “The spirit is 
distinct from matter,”—we grant it! But it must be subject 
to law none the less. Let us seek the laws, not shirk the issues. 
If the law of continuity is true, it is true throughout its whole 
extent,—the law of laws,—and the spiritual itself is natural, not 
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supernatural ; and of the natural it is given us, even in this 
world, toknow. When we speak of “intellectual necessity” jn 
science we assume this fact. When we rest scientific hypothe. 
sis upon natural analogy we admit it. “This seeing of spiritual 
truths mirrored in the face of Nature,” this assumption of a 
“real analogy between the natural and the spiritual worlds,”— 
what is it at bottom but the confession that “parallel phenom- 
ena depend upon identical laws?’ “ Phenomena are parallel; 
laws which make them so are themselves one.” 

But if we thus accept the spiritual as the natural, the assump. 
tion of the spiritual becomes a scientific hypothesis subject to 
scientific scrutiny. How shall we test it? It is nota subject 
for the crucible and retort, the scalpel or the microscope. The 
hypothesis, to be accepted as scientific, must be suggested by 
sound analogy and coniirmed by its logical results. It must be 
in accord with the law of continuity; must account for the 
uniformity of action of natural law; must satisfy “ intellectual 
necessity ”; explain consciousness, origin of life and action ata 
distance, without solution of continuity ; and harmonize all the 
branches of science by substituting for secondary causes and 
“occult” properties and forces, one sufficient and final cause. As 
final, such cause need not be expected to be “intelligible,” or 
explicable in terms of the known, or even “ thinkable” at all. 
Its proof is in what it explains, not in its capacity of being ex- 
plained. A science which has to work with inexplicable 
“ properties” and unthinkable “ethers,” with mysterious “ affin- 
ities” and “vital forces” and miraculous “uniformities,” can 
well put up with one inexplicable assumption, if it thereby har- 
monize and make intelligible all the others. Such an hypothe- 
sis, if it do this, is a “scientific hypothesis,” if 1 understand the 
meaning of the term. 

Let us now return once more to our billiard table ; and while 
the ball is rolling to and fro, suppose I were to suggest to the 
scientific observer that the cause of the motion was my will,— 
that the ball moved asI wished, because I so willed ! 

He would, I think, reply in effect, ‘‘ Nonsense! It is pre 
posterous and impossible in the nature of things. Suppose I 
should cut off my own head, throw it out of the window, and 
then stand up and make faces at you! That would be about an 
equivalent supposition.” 
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Well, now, if my supposition zs manifestly impossible in the 
“nature of things,” that settles it! But it might be worth 
while to pause and ask, what do we know anyhow about the 
“ nature of things?” because if we happen to know nothing, we 
can scarcely decide the point at issue upon the assumption of 
knowledge we do not possess. 

Now what do we know of matter in itself, and how do I 
know that anything outside of myself has any real objective 
existence? All that I know of the outside world, says Prof. 
Clifford, “comes to me through the medium of my senses.” 
How do I know that these sensations exactly correspond to 
external reality. How do I know that they even correspond 
at all? If a dream were only coherent, no physical test I 
could apply could possibly establish it as adream. What right 
have I, then, to think that this world of sensations is not all a 
dream, or partly a dream? What right have I to assume that 
the so-called material universe has any existence at all outside 
of me? Bishop Berkeley held, “ No right at all.” But we 
do not believe him. Why not? 

Most of us who have read that little book entitled “‘ Through 
the Looking-glass,” by the author of “Alice in Wonderland,” 
will remember how “Alice” went to see the “ Red King” 
escorted by “ Tweedledum” and “Tweedledee.” They found 
him fast asleep, and Tweedledee asks her, “ What do you think 
he is dreaming about?” ‘“ Nobody can guess that,” replied 
Alice. “ Why, about you!” Tweedledee exclaimed, clapping 
his hands triumphantly ; “ And if he left off dreaming about 
you, where do you suppose you’d be?” ‘“ Where I am now, 
of course,” said Alice. “Not you!” Tweedledee retorted, 
contemptuously ; “ you’d be nowhere. Why, you’re only a sort 
of a thing in his dream!” 

“Tf that there king was to wake,” added Tweedledum, 
“you'd go out,—bang !—just like a candle! ” 

“T shouldn’t!” Alice exclaimed, indignantly. “ Besides, if 
I’m only a sort of thing in his dream, what are you, I should 
like to know ?” 

There little Alice hit the nail right on the head. Alice 
didn’t believe Tweedledee’s story, and neither do we. Why 
not? Because we are obliged to assume, and do assume, the 
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consciousness of others like ourselves. When Tweedledee or 
even Bishop Berkeley, tells us that everything he sees is his 
dream, we appeal to Bishop Berkeley to account for oyp 
dream. That everything I see may be my dream, I might 
admit ; but that I myself am only somebody else’s dream | 
cannot admit. Let us continue our little parable, for surely it 
runs deeper than most children’s stories. 

“ Hush !” cried Alice, “ you'll be waking him, I’m afraid, if 
you make so much noise.” “Well, it’s no use your talking 
about waking him,” said Tweedledum, “ when you’re only one 
of the things in his dream. You know very well you’re not 
real.” 

“Tam real,” Alice said, and began to cry. “If I wasn’t 
real,” half laughing through ber tears, it all seemed so ridicu- 
lous,—“ I shouldn’t be able to cry !” 

Bravo, little Alice! Descartes himself could do no better 
than that, and older persons may have felt the tears start in 
presence of little Alice’s bewilderment. Truly, this little story 
is deep enough for children of a larger growth, and some of 
us may not be so wise as Alice, to brush away tears, and reso- 
lutely set about “ getting out of the wood.” 

We all hold, then, not only with Descartes, Cogito, ergo sum, 
but also with little Alice, Cogito, ergo omnia sunt. We do 
believe, then, in external realities; but none the less is it true 
that our knowledge of such realities is subjective, and when 
we begin to talk about the “nature of things,” we only mean 
our knowledge of those things. 

To which our man of science might reply, “ Of course; 
that’s taken for granted. No need to labor away at such length 
to convince me of that which I don’t deny. It is of ow 
knowledge I speak when I refer to the ‘nature of things;’ 
and your supposition of will governing the motion of the bil- 
liard ball contradicts that knowledge.” 

Here, then, is the first objection: my supposition must have 
analogy with the known to recommend it. This I frankly 
admit, and enquire, “Suppose I succeed in showing such 
analogy, then what?” “ Why, then it’s unthinkable anyhow,” 
replies our man of science. “ But suppose I put it forward as 
a final cause?’ “ Why, then I should expect it to explain every- 
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thing. The law of continuity will not admit of more than one 
such cause,” replies our man of science. “One such cause I 
may accept, if it stands the test. On this ground I can allow 
you to discuss your hypothesis. Do you stand on this ground ¢” 

To which I reply, “Ido. Upon this scientific basis I rest 
my hypothesis ; by this scientific test I abide.” 

Now, this hypothesis of Nature as the expression of will is 
by no means a new one. It is at least as old as theology, and 
it is good theology too, I believe, and I venture to think that 
most of my hearers accept it now, and if all [am going to do 
is to try to prove it, I may spare my breath. But I want to 
show you that it is good science too, and as science isn’t so very 
old, and as this doctrine has not been very prominently put for- 
ward as “scientific,” this view of it may not be without interest. 

I expect to show that it is suggested by analogy, and is not 
only in accord with uniformity of action of natural law, but 
accounts for such uniformity and makes law intelligible. That 
it fills up satisfactorily the breaks in continuity still outstanding, 
such as action at a distance, origin of life and consciousness, 
and while thus rounding out scientific knowledge, brings it in 
harmony with our intellectual necessities, and brings the whole 
scope of man’s intellectual activities, whether in the realm of 
the physical, social, moral, or spiritual, into accord with one 
hypothesis, which accounts for, because it embraces all. In 
other words, the one fact in this world is the “ spiritual,” and 
all that we see and know is but the “ spiritual made manifest.” 

First, then, as to analogy. Modern science claims to have 
established the fact that every motion of an animal like man 
can be traced back eventually to some change in the substance 
of the brain. 

Precisely what this change is we need not now enquire. Let 
us admit it as a fact,—if it be a fact,—and instead of denounc- 
ing it as “subversive of free will,’ making man an auto- 
mation,” “atheistic in tendency,” and what not, let us accept 
it to its fullest material realization. No harm can come to 
truth by increase of knowledge. Old arguments may fail, and 
old grounds prove untenable; but surely it is rather early yet 
for us to claim an infallible basis even for our strongest convic- 
tions. If the new knowledge furnish a new basis, we need feel 
no alarm. 
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Suppose then, for example, that to such precision have we 
attained, that when I raise my arm the act can be certainly 
traced back in my organism to the displacement of certain spe- 
cific portions of my brain. Say, for instance, that three particles 
of matter in my brain which before occupied positions in 
straight line with respect to each other, have now been made 
to change their position and arrange themselves in the shape, 
say, of a triangle. The work done might be estimated, the 
equivalent heat computed, and we might speak of the “mechan- 
ical equivalent of thought,” and even give it in foot-pounds, 
When the physiologist has got as far as that,—and he looks 
forward even now to such a result,—I think it will be admitted 
on all hands that his science is pretty complete. 

Now it is admitted that these three particles are under the 
control of my will. At any vate, I can lift my arm as often as 
I wish, and whatever may be the origin of the “wish,” these 
three particles obey my will and move in subjection to it. Js 
there anything less wonderful in this than in the supposition 
that the motion of three billiard balls upon a table is governed 
by will also? and is not the analogy a sound one? Here ob- 
serve, as in every science, when we go back to its beginnings, 
mechanism falls away, and this apparent mystery of action at a 
distance stares us full in the face. It is thus in astronomy, chem- 
istry, physics, mechanics,—in fact, through the whole range of 
the inorganic sciences. In the last analysis, we find all forces 
appearing to act at a distance. And now, here it confronts us 
again in organic science also, and we find it at the foundation of 
biology too. But mark the significance with which it now ap- 
pears! Whereas before it seemed itself an ultimate inscrutable 
fact, now it appears in connection with will. Within my organ- 
ism will is recognized as a force causing motion of matter ; acts 
upon it at a distance, too! Explain it as you can or may, or 
refuse to explain it at all, if you will. Put between the will 
and its manifestation as much of material mechanism as you 
choose, the difficulty is but pressed further back, not removed. 
To this conclusion we must come at last, as an ultimate, and, 
therefore, inexplicable fact,—that within the limitations of my 
organism matter obeys will. There is thus an advancing scale 
in our knowledge. To the mathematician, only inexplicable 
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law is visible. Past and future lie hid in his equations only up 
to certain limits. Of that which may lie back of law, of be- 
ginning or end, there is no hint. The physicist recognizes, 
back of law, everywhere the inexplicable fact of action at a 
distance, and here fe stops short. There seems no hope of 
passing beyond. The very method of science, and the whole 
past progress of scientific knowledge, give no encouragement to 
such hope. Finally, the biologist also has to face this inexplica- 
ble fact; but to him it is not ultimate, for to him it exhibits 
itself in a new phase, and back of it he discerns the action of 
will. Here, it seems to me, is the first ray of light. Within 
the sphere of my conscious activity, science recognizes this in- 
explicable fact of action at a distance as dependent upon will. 
Within the limits of my organism, w7// appears as a “force,” 
—as that which “produces motion or change of motion of 
matter.” This is the last word of science, and it appears very 
significant. Here is our analogy. 

We have met, then, the first demand upon us, and presented 
our analogy. Within the limits of my organism matter obeys 
will. Now, by virtue of my belief in continuity, the very 
principle which has thus far guided all scientific hypothesis ; 
in conformity with analogy; and in the very spirit and even 
the very phrase of Tyndall—“ by an intellectual necessity I 
cross the boundary of the experimental evidence,” and refer the 
mystery of action at a distance, and of motion of matter out- 
side of my organism, likewise to the operation of will. 

This is surely scientific. It is Tyndall’s position with an- 
other issue. The hypothesis is suggested by analogy and con- 
firmed by experience; and as such the scientific man* must 
consider it. While it sets no bounds to scientific investigation, 
so far as such. investigation goes to reveal mechanism and to 
explain the unknown in terms of the known, it must, if true, 
ever lie outside and beyond the limits of such investigation, as 
the expression of an ultimate and, therefore, inexplicable fact. 
As ultimate, it must be found all-sufficient. 

Shall we say that the motion of these three brain particles 
could have been infallibly predicted ages beforehand, provided 
all the conditions had been known,—that our three particles are 
like three billiard balls which have forever been dashing about 
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on the table of the universe, and that any future state of these 
particles is capable of prediction in accordance with uniform 
laws? What, then, becomes of my will—of my volition? At 
what point shall we introduce the action of the cue? Shall we 
say that these three particles are obedient to will, which js 
therefore a force of nature, but a force of which nothing can 
be predicated beforehand? What, then, becomes of the rni- 
formity of law ? 

Here seems the scientific difficulty. We certainly have will 
as a power in nature suggested to us by sound analogy from 
known facts, but we cannot accept the hypothesis apparently 
without contradicting the uniform action of law, and we cannot 
accept the uniform action of law without removing belief in 
the freedom of our will. Between the horns of this dilemma 
we apparently stand. 

“We now stand,” in the words of Tyndall, “face to face with 
the final problem. It is this: are the brain and the moral and 
intellectual processes known to be associated with the brain,— 
and, as far as our experience goes, indissolubly associated,—sub- 
ject to the laws which we find paramount in physical Nature! 
Is the will of man, in other words, free, or are Nature and it 
equally ‘bound fast in fate’? What is meant by free will? 
Does it imply the power of producing events without ante- 
cedents ?—of starting, as it were, upon a creative tour of occur- 
rences without any impulse from within or without? Let us 
consider the point. If there be absolutely or relatively no rea- 
son why a tree should fall, it will not fall; and if there be 
absolutely or relatively no reason why a man should act, he 
will not act. It is true that the united voice of this assembly 
could not persuade me that I have not, at this moment, the 
power to lift my arm if I wished to do so. Within this range 
the conscious freedom of my will cannot be questioned. But 
what about the origin of the wish? Are we, or are we not, 
complete masters of the circumstances which create our wishes, 
motives and tendencies to action?” 

Frof. Tyndall is always frankness itself, and never shirks an 
issue. He accepts, as you see, our hypothesis as suggested by 
analogy and seriously discus. 3 it. His objection and difficulty 
are put on the basis of uniformity of law. If man’s will be 
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free, it must be a creative cause. But if it be itself dependent 
upon anterior circumstances, how can it be free ? 

“Tf there be absolutely or relatively no reason why a man 
should act, he will not act.” 

This we can safely accept, I think. That is, man’s will is to 
some extent at least, dependent upon man’s knowledge. Indeed, 
the expression “ intelligent will” is tautological. Knowledge 
can only come to us through our sensations—so our will must 
not only be intelligent—acting upon knowledge—but must also 
be conscious. Consciousness and intelligence are presupposed 
and understood when we speak of “will.” But admitting 
mau’s will to be such, is it not conditioned by exterior cireum- 
stances, and if so, how can it then be free ? 

Now, here is, I think, a false issue, or at any rate, a side 
issue. The freedom of man’s will may be and is a subject of 
the highest importance in mental and moral science. But in 
the present discussion, at this stage of the argument, it has, it 
seems to me, no bearing. The state of the question is this: 
We recognize by experience that man’s will—conscious and 
intelligent will—acts under certain restrictions upon matter, 
and under certain restrictions, matter is obedient to it. Recog- 
nizing this as a fact, and it is, 1 think, admitted as a fact on all 
hands, we pass, with the sanction of the highest scientific 
authority, by an “ intellectual necessity,” across the “ boundary 
of the experimental evidence,” and sanctioned by our belief in 
continuity, we ask, not if man’s will be free, but is there a 
free will, not man’s, to which all nature without restriction is 
obedient, and is it possible to reconcile the existence of this 
will with uniformity of action of natural law, without condi- 
tioning its freedom? This is the real issue, and I hold that in 
discussing man’s freedom of will Prof. Tyndall has suffered 
himself to be led aside from the direct line of argument into a 
side issue not of vital importance to it. 

We may admit, if you wish, that man’s will is not free: that 
we are not complete masters of circumstances; that circum- 
stances have been partly made for us; that the will may be 
partly if not wholly the product of environment. We may 
admit all this, and yet the real issue remains open, and the real 
question untouched. The question of automatonism may still 
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remain open; we may concede man to be a machine, but one 
very essential part of our conception of a machine, viz: its 
relation to a contriver and constructor, still remains to be dis. 
posed of, and I think I may at this point consistently refuse to 
be led astray into debatable land, which lies outside the 
domain of the argument. It is a free will exterior to man’s 
that is in question. And the real difficulty—accepting this 
will as necessarily conscious and intelligent—is to reconcile this 
with uniformity of natural law. 

This is not so difficult as the discussion about man’s free 
will would seem to make it. If we wish to affect the will of 
another there is only one practical way by which we can do it 
—by affecting him or his knowledge, which is a part of him. 
This is our practical recognition of the fact that will must be 
intelligent and hence conscious. But to change his knowledge 
is to change a part of him. 

“ Uniformity” means that the same causes must always pro- 
duce the same effects: Now, however, indefinite the meaning 
of that little word “cause” may be in general, there need, I 
think, be little confusion about its meaning in the present con- 
nection. It may be true, as Prof. Clifford tells us, that the 
word “cause” has “sixty-four meanings in Plato and forty- 
eight in Aristotle. These were men who liked to know as 
near as might be what they meant ; but how many meanings 
it has had in the writings of the myriads of people who have 
not tried to know what they meant by it will, I hope never be 
counted.” Without presuming to fix the meaning of a word 
whose use seems to have been so abused, it seems that for our 
present purpose Mill’s definition will answer, and when we 
speak of the same causes always producing the same effects, 
we can define “cause” as the “sum of all the antecedents.” 
Now, of these antecedents, knowledge is at least one. To 
change this is, therefore, to change the “ cause ” and hence the 
sequence or “effect.” But to thus change knowledge implies 
that such knowledge was incomplete, and did not before include 
all the antecedents. Such is man’s knowledge—limited, and 
such is man’s will—changeable, varying as his knowledge 
varies. But were such knowledge complete, it would not 
admit of additions to it, hence it could not be changed, and as 
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thus the only disturbing element is excluded, a will based upon 
such knowledge would be unchangeable, and hence uniformity 
of action would be a necessary result. Even man’s will would 
thus be consistent with uniformity were man’s knowledge com- 
plete. How about the freedom of such will? By freedom we 
do not mean absence from constraint, but simply and absolutely 
self-controlled,—not affected by exterior circumstances. Now 
to such a will as we speak of there could be no exterior cir- 
cumstances, because all circumstances are due to it. If sucha 
will is free, its invariable action would imply not only com- 
plete knowledge but unchanging purpose. Our intelligent 
conscious will then must be complete in knowledge and single 
im purpose. 

Are we “padding our premises”? I think not. Such a 
wil] is in kind like our own. In degree it is the limit to which 
by “intellectual necessity” we must pass. Knowledge made 
perfect and purpose unchanging—and there, based upon 
analogy, confirmed by experience, in accord with continuity 
and accounting for uniformity, it seems to me, we may discern 
with the eye of science, even more satisfactorily than in mat- 
ter, the “ promise and the potency of all.” 

And now, how can we test our hypothesis? We put it forth 
as a scientific induction and as ultimate. As ultimate, we can- 
not explain it in terms of the rest of our knowledge. As ulti- 
mate, its proof must be sought in its power of explaining, not 
in its capacity of being explained. Suggested by what we 
know of nature, our conviction of its truth must rest upon its 
power of harmonizing all that we know, in accordance with 
natural laws and intellectual and moral requirements, without 
any other hypothesis being aecessary or possible. 

Does it do this? I must leave the answer largely to each 
student of science, and I think I can safely so leave it. 

Such an hypothesis or induction, of will based upon com- 
plete knowledge of the past, to which past in its entirety it is 
exterior, and self-controlled by unchanging purpose—to which 
matter is obedient—accounts for the continuity of causation 
and of sequence, as well as for the “intellectual necessity ” 
which demands such continuity. Incomprehensible discon- 
tinuity disappears in the light of this induction, and the circle 
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of the sciences is complete. The loop is filled up by its con. 
necting link. While in no degree limiting the field of scien. 
tific research, it must ever lie back of and embrace the whole 
field. In the light of this induction, action at a distance— 
“the great stumbling-block of science to-day ”—stands out as 
the visible expression in terms of matter of underlying will, 
Not a will apart from nature—not the supernatural contradict- 
ing the unfailing regularity of nature, “interfering” with 
nature’s laws—but a will im nature, of which these laws are 
the unchanging visible expression. 

Haeckel in his Schépfungsgeschichte, divides the views of 
Nature into the monistic or “single principle” theory and the 
dualistic or “twofold principle.” The first he claims as scien- 
tific, the second as unscientific, miraculous, superstitious, the 
outcome of a “ poetic faith ” “such as can have no value in the 
domain of scientific knowledge.” The great service of Dar- 
win from this point of view, was the final establishment of the 
“unity of ai] natural phenomena.” As Haeckel puts it, “all 
natural bodies which are known to us are egually animated. 
The distinction which has been made between animate and 
inanimate bodies does not exist. When a stone is thrown into 
the air and falls to the earth according to definite laws, or 
when in a solution of salt a crystal is formed, the phenomenon 
is neither more nor less a mechanical manifestation of life than 
the growth and flowering of plants, than the propagation of 
animals or the activity of their senses, than the perception or 
the formation of thought in man.” 

Now in the light of our induction we also may heartily sub- 
scribe to this utterance of Haeckel, but from a very opposite 
view-point. For us also all natural bodies are equally animated 
—one neither more nor less than the other—all conforming to 
the mandate of will. The distinction between animate and 
inanimate bodies does not exist for us also. When a “stone is 
thrown into the air and falls to earth according to definite 
laws,” the phenomenon is neither more nor less a spiritual 
manifestation of underlying will, than the “growth and 
flowering of plants.” Such a view is “monistic” and “scien- 
tific” as the other. It does not deny mechanical unity, it sim- 
ply goes back of and accounts for it in strict analogy with 
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‘known facts of nature. It is, therefore, no superstition, no 
«qdualism,” no mere “ poetic faith,” but simply the legitimate 
result of scientific monism itself which discerns the great WILL 


PowER 


‘¢ In all things, in all nature, in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 
In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters and the invisible air.” 


The uniformity of natural law is thus a necessary conse- 
quence of such an induction. Such law comes out as a relation 
in visible terms, intelligible to us, between “‘spirit at one end 
and matter at the other,” and such uniformity as but the inevit- 
able result of complete knowledge conjoined with unchanging 
purpose—the physical expression of the “divine veracity.” It 
is just what we should expect to find in such a universe as ours. 
Before this one incomprehensible all others vanish—and no 
other hypothesis thus far suggested by natural investigation 
can accomplish a similar result. The correlation and conserva- 
tion of natural forces, are in this view, the necessary result of 
a single, constant source of energy. 

The unity and continuity of law, under this view remain 
unbroken. The law of biogenesis—of no life without preced- 
ing life—receives now its solution in antecedent life, and 
merges itself into the more general expression—no conscious- 
ness without antecedent consciousness, no will without antece- 
dent will, no spirit without antecedent spirit. Thus is con- 
tinuity unbroken, and thus is it more than poetic feeling or 
belief in the supernatural alone, which asserts that 


‘* The earth is cram’ed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


Whatever the ultimate decision of science as to the evolu- 
tion of life, this view remains unchanged. It “allows of 
development to the fullest and most material extent, but pro- 
hibits material interpretation.” The material universe reveals 
itself only to the spiritual eye. The law of biogenesis, which 
appears as a break in material law, is but the physical expres- 
sion of a more general spiritual fact. 
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Such a view satisfies our intellectual demands by positing a 
sufficient cause in strict analogy with experience, which while 
spiritual is not supernatural—which acts not because of law, 
but because of which law is. 

Such a view, is the only one which satisfactorily accounts for 
the evidences of “design” in Nature, while permitting such 
design to be accomplished through material laws by traceable 
methods. It hampers science in no respect, but gives free 
scope to investigation and “accepts the mechanical interpreta- 
tion of nature’s laws to the uttermost.” It does not limit the 
field of investigation and say “thus far and no further,” but 
allows to science in the freest spirit the boundless field of all 
that is. 

In the light of this view, the standing quarrel between re- 
ligion and evolution disappears from sight. It is ne longer a 
question between divine foresight and divine interposition. 
There is seen to be no “interposition” possible. It is a ques- 
tion simply of divine method. 

Let us frankly admit such a view—no harm but much good 
ean come of it. To science belongs the whole field. Physical, 
social, mental, moral—it is one “reign of law,” one “unity of 
nature,” the visible expression of one will—natural, not super- 
natural. Let us expunge this word “ supernatural” from our 
vocabulary—it has always made harm—and let ‘science and 
faith strike hands not merely in amity, but in full accord. If 
there is a God, all roads must lead to Him, and there is no 
terra-incognita, observable by us, which needs to be jealously 
fenced off from the field of natural law. 

From this standpoint the “a priort proofs” appeal with 
new and added force. This wondrous system—its amazing 
vastness, which knows no distance, includes all motions and 
covers all time—the wondrous variety and still more wondrous 
unity in variety—the absolute perfection of detail—the unlim- 
ited power—the mysteriousness—in a word, the absolute crush- 
ing wisdom, of the whole awful mechanism find in this con- 
ception alone, the only intellectually satisfying scientific cause 
and reason, and far back of the infinite complexity we recog- 


nize the final unity of 
‘*‘ one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
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The idea of the supernatural, of a region on this earth closed 
to science, where continuity ceases and uniformity cannot be 
assumed, has been and is productive of harm. In the interests 
of truth and peace let us give it up. Itis time! When one 
speaking in the interests of faith, and speaking with authority, 
proclaims this or that subversive of his faith, who is to blame, 
if finding this or that to be true, we take him at his word and 
deny his faith? “ Trust your reason,” cries Leslie Stephens, in 
this very spirit—“ trust your reason, we have been told till we 
are tired of the phrase, and you will become Atheists or 
Agnostics. We take you at your word; we become Agnos- 
ties.” This is the real conflict! It fills the religiovs press. 
I take up a paper at random and its editorial is to this effect: 
I read of the “pronounced theories” of Darwin and the 
“brilliant affirmation” of Tyndall. Further on these expres- 
sions naturally change to such as “domineering” and “char- 
latanry,” and “one-sided” “superficial thinking.” We learn 
that no “technical knowledge” is necessary to know that 
Tyndall can’t get ethical truth “out of his retorts and cru- 
cibles.” That “experimenting with blowpipes and gases” 
can give no knowledge of God and the soul. That no spiritual 
realities can be reached by “ grubbing among earthworms” like 
Darwin. 

I have spoken to little purpose, if such remarks do not now 
carry their own refutation. If our writer finds that it is some- 
thing to rejoice at that our “younger men” no longer “ flout 
religion nor scoff at religious men,” the gratifying result can- 
not be laid at his door nor ascribed to the tendency of such 
views as these. God’s truths not to be found in retorts and 
crucibles !—where should they be found, if not wherever His 
laws are found in operation? Here, or nowhere, now or never, 
is God’s government, and in the grand unity of that govern- 
ment, which it is given to man to discern, one may well rise, 
even from an earth-worm to a star. 


‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
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This is more than good poetry, it is sound science. Wher. 
ever God’s government is found on earth, science, or the study 
of God’s laws, clairas the right to ga—and wherever science 
goes there can be no super-natural. 

We sometimes hear deplored now-a-days, the “scientific 
tendency ” to “push God out of His Universe,” or at least to 
push Him further and further back, until He becomes a mere 
abstraction at best. Now, if all roads in science lead to God, 
if all laws converge in the law-giver, how shall we ever reach 
the center if we go not back upon the roads?’ Why, to thus 
search back is “ one of the profoundest necessities of our intel- 
lectual nature!” Has not the result thus far justified the 
necessity ¢ 

There is, I venture to think, a tendency more harmful than 
this—a tendency which has always made harm and which is 
hurtful to-day as ever—a tendency which not only closes the 
road to progress, but obscures the eye of faith—the tendency 
to shut up certain avenues of thought, and ticket them with 
the sign, “ No thoroughfare! This way lies the swamp of 
the supernatural !” 

I like to think that there is a more liberal faith than this, 
which holds that knowledge of the mind of God does not 
essentially depend upon exclusive study of the written and 
printed records vouchsafed to one “ peculiar nation.” That to 
all men has been made a revelation, not written or printed in 
perishable characters, but spread out before every man in char- 
acters which endure forever and which all may read. “The 
lesson of this revelation has not waited for science to interpret 
it. The deepest rendering which science can give but confirms 
the reading which faith receives without question. This read- 
ing has been and is the common property of all, and the super- 
ficial glance gathers from it the deepest truths. So it has been 
through long ages before the birth of science, and thus only 
can it happen that the deepest truths of science to-day, but 
serve to confirm the most ancient faith of all mankind. 

It is by no means an impossible or even an improbable 
hypothesis that this little world of ours is not alone among the 
myriads of those whose central suns shine in our heavens, the 
abode of intelligent and reasoning beings. If this be so—and 
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who can say that it is not?—those unknown beings, separated 
from us though they are by such an awful chasm of space and 
time—are our brothers, co-heirs with us of one great Revela- 
tion. They look out upon the same great book of Nature 
which lies open to our gaze; read from it the same lessons ; 
learn from it the same laws; recognize everywhere the work- 
ings of the same Minn, the same great INTELLIGENCE, the same 
unchanging W111, the same uniformity, the same unity, the 
same continuity—acknowledge the same Revelation—worship 
the same God! Who shall say then, that to those of our own 
race, here on earth, separated by lesser, but to them equally 
insurmountable barriers of space and time—this great and uni- 
versal revelation has been denied 4 


‘¢ Who shall say that te no mortal 
Heaven e’er oped its mystic portal, 
Gave no dream or revelation 
Save to one peculiar nation ? 

Souls sincere, now voiceless, nameless, 
Knelt at altars fired and flameless, 
Asked of Nature, asked of Reason, 
Sought through ev’ry sign and season, 
Seeking God ; through darkness groping, 
Waiting, striving, longing, hoping, 
Weeping, praying, panting, pining, 
For the light on Israel shining ! 

Oh, it must be! God’s sweet kindness 
Pities erring human blindness ; 

And the soul whose pure endeavor 
Strives toward God, shall live forever ; 
Live by the Great Father’s favor, 
Saved by an unheard-of Saviour.” 


In this great and universal revelation, old faiths must find 
their continual justification. If this light is to continue to 
shine and to become clearer it must not be obscured. In this 
spirit the old faiths may yet glow in new lustre, and the spirit- 
ual in nature, not the supernatural apart from Nature; God 
everywhere seen in His works and studied in His laws—be 
the starting point of a new Science and the most efficient bul- 


wark of an old Faith. 
A. J. DuBots. 
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ArticteE VII.—A CRITIC CRITICIZED. 


Prruaps no further notice of, or reply to the “ Open Letter” 
to the editor published in the September number of the New 
ENGLANDER and Yate Review, commenting upon and criticis- 
ing an Article published in the previous August number, is 
needed than that contained in the editorial note appended to 
the critique. Certainly the subject is one that neither calls for 
nor admits of much controversy since it is mainly a matter of 
individual taste and judgment, and it would undoubtedly be 
“trespassing upon ground sacred to the individual” to enter 
upon any argument pro or con upon the several points raised 
or controverted in the “ Open Letter” referred to. The writer 
of the Article criticized will, therefore, limit himself to notic- 
ing one or two vulnerable points in the rather over-serious 
arraignment of his essay which seem fairly to challenge a little 
counter-criticism. In the first place it may reasonably be ob- 
jected both on behalf of the distinguished poet and for himself 
that the critic misquotes (or is made to misquote by the type), 
one of the controverted citations from the Jn Memoriam. 
Tennyson does not commit the solecism of saying, as the critic 
quotes him : 

Looks thy fair form — 


Nor would he, probably, have employed the expression he does 
use : 
Looks thy fair face — 


if the prevailing image in his mind had been masculine. At 
all events, the line should be read as the poet wrote it. 

Again, the critic does not seem to be aware that he is admit- 
ting all and considerably more than the Article criticized ven- 
tures to suggest when he says so emphatically that the Jn Me 
moriam is “the sincerest and most profoundly personal and 
self-disclosing monody ever written in any tongue.” Thus sul- 
stituting positive assertion in place of the milder inference of the 
writer of “ A Poetical Heartbreak.” If his statement is accept 
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ed as true, it clearly follows that the poem lies open to the world 
to be read and interpreted according to the obvious import 
of the language. For if “sincere” and “ profoundly personal 
and self-disclosing” in its prevailing theme of grief, why not 
equally so in respect to any other emotion that finds expression 
in it? Or why should it be regarded as “transcending the 
limits of literary courtesy and infringing the canons of inter- 
pretation which the laureate himself has so unmistakably 
insisted on” to recognize a blending of early reminiscences and 
the awakening of their corresponding emotions in passages 
which seem not only to admit of but to require such interpreta- 
tion? The fact referred to by the critic that Lord Tennyson 
has already taken the trouble “to repudiate through his son 
certain identifications of persons and localities by the author of 
‘In Tennyson Land’ and others, and to insist that the lyrics 
are entirely dramatic,” would seem to imply that they are at 
least subject to such interpretation, or misinterpretation. Of 
course, the denials by the author are conclusive on the points 
denied, and in view of them it certainly would be an imperti- 
nence to attempt to locate any portion of “Tennyson Land” 
upon any visible terra firma, or to identify any of his charac- 
ters with living people past or present. The writer of “ A Poeti- 
cal Heartbreak,” however, does not come within the category 
of these literary quidnunes. The central idea and significance 
of his essay are implied in the qualifying adjective of the title. 
It is a poetical heart-break that he treats of, in which zdealism 
is the dominant quality; finding expression in various poetic 
creations; evolved, perhaps, from an inner consciousness in 
which, at most, there was but a shadowy basis of reality, shift- 
ing and changing with every poetic fancy, but still a potent 
factor in the inspirations. The distinction is too subtile for 
discussion, besides being, as before intimated, the really privi- 
leged ground “sacred to the individual” upon which the 
writer has no desire to trespass. It is sufficient to say that the 
main thought and argument (so far as there is any of the 
latter) of his essay are equally well supported by the citations 
whether they be regarded as personal or impersonal, i. e. as 
applicable to the individual poet who utters them, or to the 
poetic element in human nature in general. 
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In brief then, if there is any revelation at all of the poet’s 
personality in the poems noticed it is, as the critic alleges,“ self- 
disclosed,” and the critic is apparently a more jealous keeper of 
the poet’s conscience than the poet himself in attempting to 
restrict the disclosing to a single emotion. Besides, it is not 
quite evident that there is any sacrilege committed by the en- 
larged significance suggested. Certainly the other emotions as 
portrayed in their exaltation are not less worthy in themselves, 
nor less universal in their interest and sympathy than morbid 
grief. On the contrary, it may safely be said that they en- 
hance rather than detract from the central idea, and enlarge 
rather than diminish the nobler attributes both of the poet and 
the man, as one who brings himself within touch of all human- 
ity by the frank confession : 

Homo sum; et nihil humani alienum a me puto. 

Nevertheless, if any offence has been committed against the 
venerable Poet-Laureate, for whom no one has a more sincere 
and reverent regard than the writer, perhaps it may lessen the 
offence and appease the injured sensibilities of the critic to 
quote and adopt the poet’s own lines of apology, which disarm 
all criticism : 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 


Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 


University Club, N. Y. 
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Articte VIIL—WHY WE HAVE NO BROWNINGS OR 
TENNYSONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Hermitage, and later Poems. By Epwarp Rowtanp 
Sm. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1889. 16mo., 


pp. 110. 


Tue story is told of a judge of one of the higher courts 
in the State of Connecticut, that once while holding court in 
New Haven, he had gone, during a recess, for a few moments’ 
distraction from business, into a hall where it had been adver- 
tised that a collection of valuable paintings was on exhibition, 
previous to being sold at auction. As he began to make the 
tour of the room, his intelligent air attracted the attention of 
the dealer, who immediately went to him, and entertained him 
with a running comment on the different pictures. The judge 
made no reply, but, gold eye-glass in hand, went on examining 
them slowly. At last, when he had made the circuit of the 
room, and was. about to leave, he turned to the man at his 
side, and inquired, with that peculiarly bland manner which 
characterized every thing he did: “Can you inform me, Sir, 
if these pictures have been made by machinery?” We hope 
we shall be pardoned for repeating this story of a gentleman 
who is still living in the enjoyment of a green old age. But 
his words have been recalled so vividly to our minds, as we 
begin to write, that we cannot refrain from using them as a 
preface to what we wish to say. We are sure that there is 
not one of our readers who will not agree with us, that 
probably more “ poetry” is published in the United States 
which suggests the thought that it has been turned out “ by 
machinery” than in all other countries combined. There are 
very few small towns in the United States, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, where there is not at least one newspaper. In 
the whole country, there must be many thousands, and in 
every one of them there is a column as regularly devoted to 
“poetry” as there are columns devoted to advertisements. 
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We do not mention this with any disposition to criticize. In 
a young country like this, it may be considered as a really 
hopeful sign. We are most of us disposed to think that our 
countrymen are too much given to the worship of the dollar, 
and that there is danger that as a people we shall become 
wholly devoid of all sentiment, and shall value only what is 
practical. Now perhaps even the painting and the buying of 
poor pictures, and the writing and the publishing of poor 
poetry, may have their redeeming aspects. There was a time 
—and that, not long ago—when there were comparatively few 
houses where there were pictures of any description on the 
walls. It is to be expected that in the development of 
artistic taste, people will be at first satisfied with chromos, and 
doggerel, and the songs of “colored minstrels.” What kind 
of pictures, what kind of literature, what kind of music, what 
kind of conversation, satisfies, in this last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, the large majority of the young boys and the 
young girls who grow up even in our most cultured homes?! 
We are, therefore, inclined to think that the writing of even 
poor poetry is a healthful sign. It is a proof that the writers 
have at least some aspirations for what is higher and more 
beautiful. 

It will be seen that our object is not at all to ridicule the 
machine-made pictures of those artists who are forced to paint 
what are called “ pot-boilers,” or the effusions of village poets. 
It is, rather, to call attention to the reason that with so much 
that is called “poetry” written and published by our country- 
men, we do not have more poets who can rank with Bryant 
and Longfellow and Whittier, or who can rise to heights 
which even they have not reached. What we wish to say is 
that the explanation of all this is to be found in the simple 
fact that those who display poetic talent of a kind which 
promises the richest fruitage, almost invariably become ab- 
sorbed in the business of life, and have no time which they can 
devote to the long and arduous work of preparation which is 
necessary before poetry of the highest order can be written. 

We have in mind an illustration of what we have said. 
Thirty years ago, a young man left the elms of New Haven, 
who seemed to not a few to give promise of becoming a poet 
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of the highest rank. But, as is the case so often, he was 
tempted to turn aside to other pursuits, and when his career 
had ended,—as it did a few short months ago—his friends had 
to confess that their anticipations had not been realized. True, 
a little volume of the fugitive pieces which he had thrown off 
in the intervals of other occupations were after his death pub- 
lished in Boston, and were greeted with more than usual 
praise. The volume was noticed at the time with high com- 
mendation in this Review. In fact, it was everywhere so well 
received, and so much interest was expressed in the author, 
that the publishers were induced to reprint a collection of odes 
and sonnets which the young poet had given to the press, just 
after leaving college. On the appearance of this volume, we 
found in itso much that is fresh and beautiful that we have 
kept it, ever since, on our table within easy reach, that we 
might be able at any time to refresh our recollections of the 
passages which had given us pleasure. 

The most important poem in this collection is called “The 
Hermitage,” and we propose to make from it some brief 
extracts which we think will repay a careful reading. They 
show that the author had not only rare power of observation 
and description, but that, not satisfied with the study of the 
outward shell of things, he was intent on using his obser- 
vations of things outward for the solution of the great ques- 
tions that concern human life, character, and destiny. 

Before proceeding further, it should be said that the unity 
of the poem is secured by interweaving with it a story of 
common life. This story is, however, only dimly shadowed 
in the background, and serves simply as a frame for the beautiful 
pictures which the author sketches, and the reflections which 
he presents. It is so little prominent that it will be enough 
for our present purpose to say that we gather from it that, 
“tired” of life in the overcrowded East, which seems only a 
“shallow cheat,” the poet leaves New England for the far 
distant shores of the Pacific, that had just then attracted atten- 
tion, that there, alone by himself, in a “hermitage” which he 
will build in the untrodden forests, he may ponder the ques- 
tions which have so deeply interested him. 
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‘J will go seek in far-off lands 

Some quiet corner, where my years shall be 

Still as the shadow of a brooding bird 

That stirs but with her heart-beats. Far, unheard 

May wrangle on the noisy human host, 

While I will face my Life, that silent ghost, 

And force it speak what it would have with me.” 
* * * * x x x * 
‘*Let me arise, and away 

To the land that guards the dying day, 

Whose burning tear, the evening star, 

Drops silently to the wave afar ; 

The land where summers never cease 

Their sunny psalm of light and peace. 

Whose moonlight, poured for years untold, 

Has drifted down in dust of gold ; 

Whose morning splendors, fallen in showers, 

Leave ceaseless sunrise in the flowers. 
There I will choose some eyrie in the hills, 

Where I may build, like a lonely bird, 

And catch the whispered music heard 

Out of the noise of human ills.” 


On reaching the new and “purer world” on the Pacific 
coast, which even surpasses his expectations, he describes his 
ocean voyage and his day on the Isthmus. 


‘* Three dreamy weeks we lay on Ocean’s breast, 
Rocked asleep, by gentle winds caressed, 
Or crooned with wild wave-lullabies to rest. 
A memory of foam and glassy spray ; 
Wave chasing wave, like young sea-beasts at play ; 
Stretches of misty silver neath the moon, 
And night-airs murmuring many a quiet tune. 
Three long, delicious weeks’ monotony 
Of sky, and stars, and sea, 
Broken midway by one day’s tropic scene 
Of giant plants, tangles of luminous green, 
With fiery flowers and purple fruits between.” 


He experiences that same intoxication of delight, of which 
so many have since spoken, who have gone in winter from the 
bleak hills of New England to the sunny shores of California, 


‘* When earth has Eden spots like this for man, 
Why will he drag his life where lashing storms 
Whip him indoors, the petulant weather’s slave? 
There he is but a helpless, naked snail, 
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Except he wear his house close at his back. 

Here the wide air builds him his palace walls,— 
* x * ¥ * * * 
Here is no niggard gap of sky above, 

With murk and mist below, but all sides clear,— 

Not an inch bated from the full-swung dome ; 

Each constellation to the horizon’s rim 

Keen-glittering, as if one only need 


Walk to the edge there, spread his wings, and float, 


The dark earth spurned behind, into the blue.” 


He finds a spot for his dwelling place, 


“Tis a grassy mountain-nook, 
In a gorge, whose foaming brook 
Tumbles through from the heights above, 
Merrily leaping to the light 
From the pine-wood’s haunted gloom,— 
As a romping child, 
Affrighted, from a sombre room 
Leaps to the sunshine, laughing with delight : 
Be this my home, by man’s tread undefiled. 
Here sounds no voice but of the mourning dove, 
Nor harsher footsteps on the sands appear 
Than the sharp, slender hoof-marks of the deer, 
Or where the quail has left a zigzag row 
Of lightly printed stars her track to show. 


Above me frowns a front of rocky wall, 
Deep cloven into ruined pillars tall 
And sculptures strange ; bald to its dizzy edge, 
Save where, in some deep crevice of a ledge 
Buttressed by its black shadow hung below, 
A solitary pine has cleft the rock,— 
Straight as an arrow, feathered to the tip, 
As if a shaft from the moon-huntress’ bow 
Had struck and grazed the cliff’s defiant lip, 
And stood, still stiffly quivering with the shock.” 


He builds his “‘ Hermitage,” 


‘* Against the huge trunk of a storm-snapped tree, 


I’ve built of saplings and long limbs a hut. 
The roof with lacing boughs is tightly shut, 
Thatched with thick-spreading palms of pine, 
And tangled over by a wandering vine, 
Uprooted from the woods close by, 

Whose clasping tendrils climb and twine, 
Waving their little hands on high, 

As if they loved to deck this nest of mine. 
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Within, by smooth white stones from the brook’s beach 
My rooms are separated, each from each. 

On yonder island-rock my table’s spread, 
Brook-ringed, that no stray, fasting ant may come 
To make himself with my wild fare at home. 

Here will I live, and here my life shall be 

Serene, still, rooted steadfastly, 

Yet pointing skyward, and its motions keep 

A rhythmic balance, as that cedar tall, 

Whose straight shaft rises from the chasm there, 
Through the blue, hollow air, 

And, measuring the dizzy deep, 

Leans its long shadow on the rock’s gray wall.” 


Thus far, our quotations have been made for the purpose of 
showing what was the poet’s environment in his new home. 

As an illustration, now, of the beauty of his descriptions of 
natural scenery, we will quote what he says of the “wild 
brook ” that runs near. 


‘* The voice of my wild brook is marvellous ; 
Leaning above it from a jutting rock 
To watch the image of my face, that forms 
And breaks, and forms again (as the image of God 
Is broken and re-gathered in a soul), 
I listen to the chords that sink and swell 
From many a little fall and babbling run. 
That hollow gurgle is the deepest bass ; 
Over the pebbles gush contralto tones, 
While shriller trebles tinkle merrily, 
Running, like some enchanted-fingered flute, 
Endless chromatics. 

Now it is the hum 

And roar of distant streets ; the rush of winds 
Through far-off forest ; now the noise of rain 
Drumming the roof ; the hiss of ocean-foam : 
Now the swift ripple of piano-keys 
In mad mazurkas, danced by laughing girls. 


So, night and day, the hurrying brook goes on ; 
Sometimes in noisy glee, sometimes far down, 
Silent along the bottom of the gorge, 

Like a deep passion hidden in the soul, 

That chafes in secret hunger for its sea : 

Yet not so still but that heaven finds its course ; 
And not so hid but that the yearning night 
Broods over it, and feeds it with her stars.” 
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On the other side of the “hermitage” is the ocean; and, as 
we read, we can almost hear with him the “oratorio of the 


Sea.” 
‘* Beckoned at sunrise by the surf’s white hand, 
I have strayed down to sit upon the beach, 


And hear the oratorio of the Sea. 


On the brown, shining beach, all ripple-carved, 
Gleams now and then a pool; so smooth and clear, 
That, though I cannot see the plover there 
Pacing its farther edge (so much he looks 
The color of the sand), yet I can trace 
His image hanging in the glassy brine— 

Slim legs and rapier-beak—like silver-plate 
With such a pictured bird clean-etched upon it. 


Beyond, long curves of little shallow waves 
Creep, tremulous with ripples, to the shore, 
Till the whole bay seems slowly sliding in, 
With edge of snow that melts against the sand. 


Above its twinkling blue, where ceaselessly 
The white curve of a slender arm of foam 
Is reached along the water, and withdrawn, 
A flock of sea-birds darken into specks ; 
Then whiten, as they wheel with sunlit wings, 
Winking and wavering against the sky. 


The ee rth for form, the sea for coloring, 
And overhead, fair daughters of the two, 
The clouds, whose curves were moulded on the hills, 
Whose tints of pearl and foam the ocean gave. 


O Sea, thou art all-beautiful, but dumb ! 
Thou hast no utterance articulate 
For human ears; only a restless moan 
Of barren tides, that loathe the living earth 
As alien, striving towards the barren moon. 
Thou art no longer infinite to man: 
Has he not touched thy boundary-shores, and now 
Laid his electric fetters round thy feet? 
Thy dumb moan saddens me ; let me go back 
And listen to the silence of the hills. 


One more illustration of his descriptive power, we give. 


‘°T is night : I sit alone among the hills. 
There is no sound, except the sleepless brook, 
Whose voice comes faintly from the depths below 
Through the thick darkness, or the sombre pines 
That slumber, murmuring sometimes in their dreams. 
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Hark ! on a fitful gust there came the sound 

Of the tide rising yonder on the bay. 

It dies again: ’t was like the rustling noise 

Of a great army mustering secretly. 

There rose an owl’s cry, from the woods below, 
Like a lost spirit’s.—Now all ’s still again. — 

’T is almost fearful to sit here alone 

And feel the deathly silence and the dark. 

I will arise and shout, and hear at least 

My own voice answer.—Not an echo even ! 

I wish I had not uttered that wild cry ; 

It broke with such a shock upon the air, 

Whose leaden silence closed up after it, 

And seemed to clap together at my ears. 

The black depths of these muffled woods are thronged 
With shapes that wait some signal to swoop out, 
And swirl around and madden me with fear, 

I will go climb that bare and rocky height 

Into the clearer air.” 


On page 41, we have an opportunity to judge of his apprecia- 
tion of color, in his description of an April in California. 


“‘An April, fairer than the Atlantic June, 
Whose calendar of perfect days was kept 
By daily blossoming of some new flower. 
The fields, whose carpets now were silken white, 
Next week were orange-velvet, next, sea-blue. 
It was as if some central fire of bloom, 
From which in other climes a random root 
Is now and then shot up, here had burst forth 
And overflowed the fields, and set the land 
Aflame with flowers. I watched them day by day, 
How at the dawn they wake, and open wide 
Their little petal-windows, how they turn 
Their slender necks to follow round the sun, 
And how the passion they express all day 
In burning color, steals forth with the dew 
All night in odor.” 


Our space will not allow us to explain how it is that the 
poet is led to realize at last that he has been mistaken in his 
philosophy. He learns that Life is given him for some higher 
end than his own selfish enjoyment. 

He exclaims at last, 


‘* Have I the right, 
As wholly independent, to scorn men ?” 
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It must suffice to say that his conclusion is— 


‘‘ God asks no penance but a better life. 
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We will quote a few pages without attempting to show their 


connection with the thread of his argument. 


‘“‘ A child had blown a bubble fair 
That floated in the sunny air ; 
A hundred rainbows danced and swung 
Upon its surface, as it hung 
In films of changing color rolled, 
Crimson, and amethyst, and gold, 
With faintest streaks of azure sheen, 
And curdling rivulets of green. 
‘If so the surface shines,’ cried he, 
‘What marvel must the centre be !’ 
He caught it—on his empty hands 
A drop of turbid water stands ! 


With men, tohelp the moments fly, 
I tossed the ball of talk on high, 
With glancing jest, and random stings, 
Grazing the crests of thoughts and things, 
In many a shifting ray of speech 
That shot swift sparkles, each to each. 
I thought, ‘ Ah, could we pierce below 
To inner soul, what depths would show !’ 
In friendships many, loves a few, 
1 pierced the inner depths, and knew 
*T was but the shell that splendor caught : 
Within, one sour and selfish thought. 
* * * * * * 
Unmarried to the steel, the flint is cold : 


Strike one to the other, and they wake in fire. 


A solitary fagot will not burn: 

Bring two, and cheerily the flame ascends. 
Alone, man is a lifeless stone ; or lies 
A charring ember, smouldering into ash. 

* * * * * * 

If the man riding yonder looks a speck, 
The town an ant-hill, that is but the trick 
Of our perspective : wisdom merely means 
Correction of the angles at the eye. 

I hold my hand up, so, before my face,— 
It blots ten miles of country, and a town. 
This little lying lens, that twists the rays, 


So cheats the brain that My house, My affairs, 


My hunger, or My happiness, My ache, 


* 
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And My religion, fill immensity ! 

Yours merely dot the landscape casually. 

’T is well God does not measure a man’s worth 
By the image on his neighbor’s retina. 

We have far overstepped the bounds that we had set for 
ourselves; but no one who has read thus far will question that 
here was a poet of rare promise. But even poetic genius is 
not enough. The highest attainments in song can only be 
reached after the long and laborious training of every faculty, 
The great poets of our age have had life-long leisure for study, 
They have sought their inspiration from all that is most beauti- 
ful in form and color, and most noble in thought. The poet 
must feed on royal food; and wherever that royal food is to be 
found, in art, or nature, or literature, those who will rival 
Browning, or Tennyson, or Longfellow must seek it where 
they sought it, and feed upon it as they fed upon it. 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 


CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
COLLEGE.—Ocr. 14ru, 1890. 


Mr. Abbott read a Biographical Sketch of Cicero’s Son. The 
principal sources of information for such a biography were shown 
to be Cicero’s letters ad Atticum and ad Familiares, the two 
works De Officiis and De Legibus, Plutarch’s Cicero, Seneca 
De Beneficiis, Pliny’s Natural History, Dio Cassius, and an 
inscription contained in the Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum. 
The writer sketched the career of the orator’s son as a school 
boy at Rome and in the provinces, as a soldier in the army of 
Pompeius, as an undergraduate in the University at Athens, as 
a military tribune under Marcus Brutus, and finally as consul at 
Rome and proconsul in Syria. 

As a supplement te the paper, it was held by the writer that 
the manuscript reading pater nobis decessit a. d. IV. Kal. De 
cembres (ad Att. I. 6. 2) should be retained ; secondly that the 
ancients possessed at least two books of letters which passed 
between Cicero and his son, all of which have been lost ; thirdly 
that the length of time required for the journey from Rome to 
Athens cannot be determined from the first sentence in Ad 
Familiares, XVI. 21.1 as is done by Siipfle-Boeckel in their 
edition of Cicero’s letters. 
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